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MEMPHIS—AS SEEN FROM THE AIR 


Memphis, metropolis of the middle South, is the home of the Memphis Retail 
Credit Association, one of our oldest local units and the second largest local 
in the South. In 1934, under the able leadership of Past President George A. 
Lawo, Memphis entertained one of our most successful National Conventions 
—with true Southern hospitality. 


At the present time, the Memphis Association is conducting a National mem- 
bership drive which, according to local leaders, will put Memphis in first 
place as the largest local in the South. 





Three New “Pay Promptly” Inserts 


(Reproductions of our “Pay 
Promptly” Ads) 


Can be used as statement enclosures; also with 
collection letters. Actual size, 4144” x 614”; 
furnished folded to 414” x 314” (as shown be- 
low) to fit statement envelopes. 

Their use is recommended to members of local 
associations now using our ‘Pay Promptly” ads. 
Use them as a direct “tie-up” with the ads. 


Price, $2.50 per thousand, postpaid. 
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*"Q.C." means Questionable Credit? The result 


of failure w pay bills promptly — as agreed 


CREDIT 1s a privilege—a conveni- But — failure to pay bills on time, 
ence—extended upon the mer- through neglect or carelessness, can 
chant's or professional man's confi- only establish a reputation for Ques- 
dence that when bills are rendered, tionable Credit ("Q. C") and cause 
they will be paid promptly. accord- embarrassment —to your creditor 
ing to terms or agreement. just as much as to you. For no one 
Pay each bill promptly and you likes asking for payment—even when 
establish a “Prompt Pay” record in it’s past due 

the files of the Credit Bureau which, - 

like money in the bank, will geowin The remedy for “Q. C.” is simple: 
value. For promptness in paying Bills are due on the first of the 
makes your credit good—and keeps month following purchase and past 
it good’ due after the 10th. 


Safeguard your credit! Pay all bills by 
the 10th—or promptly as agreed. 


=| National Retail Credit 
exccumve Agsociation fi 
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Prompt Payment of Bills 


Prevents 


6c 


*"Q. C." - Questionable 
Credit - - is caused by 
laxity in paying bills. 

Avoid it! 


Use Your Credit Judiciously 
Buy Prudently--Pay Promptly 


AYING bills is a matter of 

promptness—and understanding 
—just as much as it is of honesty. 
For most people are honest, but 
mary are careless. 
They neglect payment of their bills 
and unwittingly build a reputation 
for “Q. C.”—Questionable Credit — 
with all its recurring embarrass 
ments: phone calls, collectors’ calls. 
neighbors’ gossip. 


Merchants and professional men are 
glad to extend the convenience of 
credit to their patrons. But they ex- 
pect to be paid, just as they must pay 
their own bills, according to agree- 
ment. 


Phone calls and collectors’ calls cost 
them money — needless <xpense to 
collect what is due them. That's why 
they welcome the patronage of those 
who pay promptly! 


Safeguard your credit! Pay all bills 
by the 10th--or promptly as agreed. 


Mrwpre 
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Friends Talk About “Q.C.’" Too! 





Your Credit Record 
Is An Open Book 


And You Are The Author! 


By the Way You Pay, You Write 
Your Own Record on a Little Card 
In the Files of the Credit Bureau. 


Your credit record is of your 

own making. The Credit Bureau 
only keeps the record! Shown in the 
inset above is an actual credit record 
(with the customer's name and 
address omitted). It shows how that 
customer has paid his accounts—as 


truly as if he had written the recor: 
in his own book! ° 
Millions of records like this, in the 
files of the credit bureaus of the 
United States and Canada, form the 
basis of credit reports—used by 
creditors and employers to judge the 
trustworthiness of individuals. 


Prompt Payments Make a Good Credit 
Record — And Keep It “O. K.” 
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Tusse BOOKS OF “MONEY” 


limit credit risks! 


Now department store customers can buy credit on 
the installment plan! 


This new idea saves costly bookkeeping for your store 
and reduces your credit risks—yet at the same time 
stimulates customer buying. 


Rand McNally Budget Coupon Books are issued in 
any amount to suit your needs. They are usually 
offered at $10 and up—with the customer paying 20 
or 25 per cent down and the balance in four or five 
monthly installments. 


Rand McNally Coupon Books, 
accuracy and lasting qualities, are being successfully 
used by scores of department stores. For further 
information and samples, write Dept. CW-12, Rand 
McNally & Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
or 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Rand M‘Nally 
BUDGET COUPON BOOKS 
DR De Be We Be We BH WDE V- 


Once Again! 
Chat Same 
Old Wish! 


well-known for their 





A Merry Christmas 
and 
A Gappy New Year 


From all at 


Che National Office 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By J. GORDON ROSS 


President, National Retail Credit Association 


Budgets and Worries 


HAT a grand and glorious feeling it is to know 

that you are making better progress than is re- 

quired by the financial estimate which has been 
prepared for your guidance. On the other hand, what a 
cause for worry there is in the knowledge that you are 
not operating within the budget. 

During recent years newspapers have devoted a tre- 
mendous amount of space to our National Budget. So 
much has been said and written about this subject that 
even those who do not know what it means are convinced 
it should be balanced. Failure to balance our National 
Budget means that our Government is operating “in the 
red.” Business men are concerned about this because they 
know that there must be a day of reckoning. 

In the first place, they are worried about additional 
taxes which must be paid to provide sufficient income to 
meet the outgo. Then again, they worry about the in- 
creasing National debt. Individuals who think realize 
that to a large extent these taxes come out of their pockets, 
either directly or indirectly. Likewise, the increased debt 
is an obligation of theirs and their descendants’. It is not 
surprising then that there should be so much worry about 
balancing the National Budget. 

Business enterprises have an altogether different prob- 
lem than the Government in attempting to balance their 
budgets. Prices and sales volume are the factors which 
determine their income. 

Prices must take into account competition. Volume is 
dependent, to a large degree, on the ability of the con- 


sumer to buy. It is a source of some worry to business 


men to know that the sheriff has an ample supply of pad- 
locks for use on the. doors of those places whose incomes 
do not enable them to meet their taxes and other expenses. 

Departmental budgets are the cause of some anxiety 
to department heads and perhaps none is more difficult of 
fulfillment than that of the Credit Department. In times 
past, the financial estimate provided for a certain charge- 
off to profit and loss, and the credit man’s value was 
determined by the amount less than that figure he actually 
charged off. 

In other words, the less the charge-off, the better the 
credit man. The folly of that theory lay in the fact that 
a substantial volume of business might be sacrificed in 
order to keep losses at a minimum. 

The present day Credit Department budget takes into 
account the promotional as well as the protective value of 
the Department. It provides for adequate facilities and 
personnel to permit the Department to solicit new ac- 
counts, to greet new customers in suitable surroundings, 
to be liberal in the matter of adjustments. 

It places a value on the good will that the Credit De- 


partment can bring to the store as well as the new business 
it can secure. It then provides for a reasonable charge- 
off—a mark at which to shoot—but not necessarily to 
better. This does not relieve the credit man of responsi- 
bilities, but rather adds to them. 

His departmental income includes not only accounts 
paid, but also good will and business obtained. If he is 
effective in selling his store to customers, but in so doing 
permits his charge-off to exceed reasonable limits, he and 
the management have a cause for worry. On the other 
hand, if he does not function in a promotional way, even 
though his collection percentage and charge-off are rea- 
sonably satisfactory, there is still cause for worry. Of 
course, if he fails in both the promotional and protective 
functions, he might as well let the W.P.A. worry about 
him. 

There is another budget that has a direct bearing on the 
operations of the Credit Department. I refer to the fam- 
ily or individual budget. Every purchaser, knowingly or 
otherwise, is presumed to be operating on a budget plan 
which provides that his expenses will keep within his in- 
come. 

It is the duty of the Credit Sales Manager to determine 
through his interview and Bureau contacts whether a 
prospective purchaser is operating “in the black,” and if 
he will continue to do so after assuming the obligations 
under consideration. If the Credit Sales Manager fails 
to do this and thereby permits a customer to buy beyond 
his means, he is opening the way for numerous worries. 

The purchaser will worry because of his inability to 
meet his obligations. The Credit Sales Manager will 
worry because he cannot collect the account. The boss 
will worry because hiz credit man appears to be slipping. 

Doctors tell us that worry is not good for the health, 
and we know it is not good for business. Credit Sales 
Managers can contribute to the relief of worry by being 
“budget-minded.”’ . 

As individuals, and vital parts of business organizations, 
you should appreciate the need for a balanced National 
Budget and take a stand in that direction. It goes with- 
out saying that you are deeply concerned that the budget 
of your store shall come out on the profit side. 

Of particular importance to you, however, is the main- 
tenance of the proper balance in your departmental budget 
by giving deserved attention to the promotional as well as 
the protective end of your job. Intelligent analysis of 
the prospective customer’s budget is an important part of 
your job. 

Let’s think and act in terms of balanced budgets, and 
thereby help to eliminate the worries attendant to operat- 
ing “in the red.” 
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Credit Cooperation-- As I See It 


By D. F. KELLY 


President, The Fair, Chicago 


As Told to Daniel J. Hannefin 


NE ot the most constructive achievements of the 

National Retail Credit Association has been the 

fostering of credit cooperation between all lines 
of retail business that grant credit in one form or an- 
other. This has been accomplished through the local 
branches of the association, in their regular meetings at- 
tended by the credit executives of the various retail stores 
(and the professional men) of the 
community. 

At these meetings those who 

grant credit may lay aside the idea 
of being competitors and pool their 
knowledge of customers and pay- 
ing habits for the mutual protec- 
tion of the ultimate profits of their 
respective retail establishments. 
The frank, open discussions per- 
taining to the handling of routine 
matters, credit and collection pro- 
cedure, which may also be indulged 
in at these meetings, may well re- 
pay those attending for the time 
expended. 

The losses due to bad debts, we 
believe, have been decidedly mini- 
mized by local competitors de- 
veloping a workable means of in- 
formation exchange in regard to 
menacing credit problems. 

In years past, retailers were 
loath to discuss details of opera- 
tion lest their competitors profit by 
information inadvertently mentioned. We are wiser now 
and fortunate in our full realization of the benefits to be 
derived from an exchange of experiences. 

We (The Fair) are at present furnishing much in- 
formation to the trade associations, as well as The Federal 
Reserve Bank, and it is our candid opinion that, contrary 
to erstwhile belief, we have actually benefited through 
the dissemination of information of this kind. 

Likewise, the Regional and National Conventions have 
been valuable sources of credit information. No credit 
man can attend one of these Conventions without glean- 
ing practical, workable ideas that he can apply in his 
everyday routine back home. 

Then too, the group meetings at these Conventions are 
worthy in that they permit credit granters in similar lines 
of business to compare plans and experiences and mutually 
develop better ways of coping with problems which, in 
the final analysis, are not dissimilar. 

Retail credit executives (or retailers, for that matter) 
should not be competitors in credit or credit terms. For, 
after all, there should be no competition in credit terms. 


Credit is only a customer convenience, granted on that 
basis 
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The credit executive is only the referee, standing be- 
tween the customer and the store. His duty is to see 
that credit conveniences are afforded all who are “credit- 
worthy,” at the same time protecting the store against 
those who are not. 

He should avoid entering into any competition, leaving 
that to the legitimate competition of the merchandising 

departments (in merchandise and 
service ). 

Retailers, too, should learn that 
competition in credit terms is un- 
desirable. That is one form of 
competition that anyone can start 
but which, once started, is hard to 
control. It doesn’t require any 
merchandising ability or brains to 
advertise “Nothing down—pay as 
you please.” Let retailers them- 
selves set the pace by refraining 
from such advertising of competi- 
tive terms—and they will have 
gone a long way in establishing a 
foundation for credit cooperation! 

Speaking of credit cooperation, 
the retailers of Chicago, just a few 
weeks ago, took a long step for- 
ward when they adopted uniform 
maximum terms for installment 
contracts on electric refrigerators, 
furniture, radios, washing ma- 
chines, and stoves and ranges. 

Credit executives of the coun- 

try, collectively, have worked hard and long to maintain 
their standards. Their employers should be grateful to 
them for their steadfast devotion to true credit principles. 
Credit executives who are leading the fight for credit con- 
trol and for the elimination of credit competition deserve 
highest commendation. 

One of the most important functions of a retail credit 
office is the manner in which those requesting credit are 
received. All too often this particular phase of the opera- 
tion is overlooked while great stress is being placed on 
other elements in the credit set-up which have much less 
effect on a store’s good will. 

The staunchest of friends can be made for a store in 
the credit department and, likewise, the most bitter ene- 
mies. In this respect, retail credit men will do well to 
take cognizance of the manner in which bankers handle 
business loans. They are past masters in the art of re- 
fusing borrowers and at the same time retaining their 
friendship and esteem. 

Naturally, all types approach a retail credit man for 
credit accommodations. Many must be refused for 
various reasons. 

(Continued on page 30.) 





This Survey Shows Current Trend 
Of Credit Thought 


By ARTHUR H. HERT 


Research Director, National Retail Credit Association 


ECENTLY, one of our members requested us to 

R insie a survey of the current trend in credit 

thought. At the same time, he submitted five 

statements and specifically asked us to get the opinions of 

credit executives throughout the United States and Can- 
ada on these statements. 

Questionnaires were sent to 200 representative credit 
executives and their replies are tabulated in the tables 
under each statement. (Please note that each statement 
is printed in bold type.) In addition, outstanding com- 
ments are also printed below. 


1—“Conditions in the Field of Retail Credit Are 
Distinctly Different From What They 
Were in 1933!”’ 


RepLies PER CENT 
Conditions are distinctly different 44 88.0 
Conditions have not changed 6 12.0 
Total 50 100.0 


Los ANGELES.—“They are different in that the im- 
provement in business resulting in increased incomes has 
given people more confidence so that they use credit freely. 
The lessons of depression, however, have been beneficial 


in that obligations are paid generally on a satisfactory 
basis.” 


San Francisco.—‘“Conditions have changed in some 
respects; fundamentally, of course, the same. In 1933 
we were in the ‘slough of despond’ and suffered from 
‘headache.’ Today, we are feeling better and getting lib- 
eral again, perhaps too much so. The rapidity with which 
we forget is astounding: unless we profit by past experi- 
ence we shall hasten another depression period more 
severe than the previous one.” 


Cuicaco.—“Due to the trend toward installment sell- 
ing, more and more people in the lower-salaried brackets 
have become accustomed to buying on credit, and having 
once been sold on the installment plan it has been but a 
short step to open credit for many who theretofore had 
never been allowed the privilege of a regular monthly 
charge account. This has necessitated the revamping of 
collection policies, and has created a mass of details for 
the average credit man who was not so encumbered when 
he was dealing with the so-called carriage trade of the 
past. This trend has had a tendency for many high class 
stores to trade down, establishing on their books accounts 
for people with an average income much smaller than 
those formerly enjoying the convenience of open credit.” 

Cuicaco.—‘I think, undoubtedly, that retail credit 
conditions have changed as compared with 1933. These 
changes in the main, it strikes me, are changes in degree, 
and not in fundamentals. Collections are easier than 
they were in 1933. In the past four years a large per- 
centage of the accounts accepted and collected could not 
have been successfully handled in 1933. Summing up the 
picture, I would say that credit conditions have under- 
gone about the same changes as the general economic pic- 


4 


ture, because, after all, employment, factory production, 
farm income, carloadings, bank clearings, and all of the 
other measures of economic activity certainly have a very 
significant bearing on the credit situation, as well as the 
general economic situation.” 

DAvENPorT, [A.—‘“‘Because of the constantly changing 
conditions this is probably true. To show advancement 
there must be a different condition existing from that in 
1933. However, this change is for the better, for I be- 
lieve retail credit today is being better controlled than 
ever before and has been a tremendous factor in the re- 
covery made in retail trade. Uncontrolled credit is al- 
ways disastrous.” 

LEwiston, Me.—“I do not believe that conditions are 
particularly different. It is true that as time has gone on 
conditions have changed in some respects but we should 
expect this if we are to keep abreast of the times. One 
noticeable factor here has been the uncertainty of employ- 
ment affecting the standing of some groups in particular.” 

St. Louts.—“Conditions in the field of retail credit 
are distinctly different from what they were in 1933 for 
the reason that the public now is inclined to overbuy 
rather than to underbuy as was the case in 1933. Unless 
there is greater consideration given, therefore, to the con- 
trol of charge purchases, those customers who are not 
fully conscious of their obligations and who do not budget 
their incomes properly are likely to become involved to the 
extent that they will find it extremely difficult to liquidate 
their indebtednesses.” 

Newark, N. J.—‘There is no doubt that the expendi- 
tures of Federal monies and the payment of the Soldiers’ 
Bonus have had a stimulating effect on general business. 
This stimulus, however, cannot continue indefinitely. 
What will happen when the Government decides it no 
longer wishes to be the largest employer of labor now 
absorbed by the various relief projects no one can foretell, 
which places unemployment again at the front door of 
business. We must remember that as a nation we can 
produce many times the amount we can absorb and not 
until our exports will absorb a substantial portion of the 
excess production can we have true prosperity. Credit 
granting in itself is not radically different now than any 
other time, for we must assume that each case is handled 
on its individual merit.” 

RocueEster, N. Y.—The fundamental principles un- 
derlying credit haven’t changed in one hundred years! A 
merchant extends credit because he thinks that he can sell 
more goods or make more money by so doing. The cus- 
tomer uses credit because he thinks (right or wrong) that 
it adds to his convenience, his well-being, his prestige, or 
supplies some desired commodity that he could not other- 
wise have at the time. When merchants go to foolish ex- 
tremes they say that conditions have changed, until they 
overdo it, run into trouble and then repeat the same 
process all over again.” 

CLEVELAND.—‘“Conditions in the retail credit field are 
largely governed by economic conditions, and any changes 
in economic conditions reflect themselves in the retail 
credit conditions. While the fundamentals are the same, 
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the policy of a well-managed credit department must be 
flexible enough to adjust itself to the ever-changing eco- 
nomic conditions.” , 

PorRTLAND, Ore.—“There is a tendency on the part of 
the public who previously bought on a thirty-day term to 
convert their accounts to a budget or installment account. 
Various stores are advertising Letter of Credit accounts, 
budget accounts, etc., and I believe that that general in- 
formation is responsible for the public’s attitude.” 

Austin, Tex.—‘“It is true that conditions in the field 
of retail credit have undergone quite a bit of change, but 
no more so than conditions in the other general operating 
functions of the business. The basis for the extension of 
credit is the same; the ability of the buyer to pay is still 
limited by his ability to earn and the same careful analysis 
of each credit report is necessary. A constant study of 
the situation is necessary but we do not believe that the 
fundamental basis of the credit business has changed 
radically. Conditions in the field of retail credit will 
change and will continue to change with current business 
conditions.” 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—‘‘Fundamentally, conditions in 
the field of retail credit are the same today as they were 
in 1933. The same factors that were taken into consid- 
eration in 1933 must be taken into consideration today.” 


2—“There Has Been a Distinct Change in the 
Retail Credit Set-Up as a Result of Wide- 
spread Employment by Retailers of 
Short-Term Installment Plans on 


Soft Goods!” 
Repires Per CENT 
There has been a distinct change 33 66.0 
There has not been any change 17 34.0 
Total 50 100.0 


SAN Francisco.—‘“After having tried it, retailers are 
not unanimous in their opinions as to the wisdom of the 


plan. It has a distinct tendency to undermine the long. 


established and sound policy of the thirty-day charge ac- 
count and creates a growing disregard for short term 
credit.” 

PuEBLo, CoLto.—“To a certain extent, it has been nec- 
essary to follow collections up more closely to avoid ex- 
cessive losses due to constant changes in employment. Soft 
merchandise accounts are usually contracted for by peo- 
ple of limited means who need constant follow-up to be 
kept in line.” 

Cuicaco.—“Stores, everywhere, in their rush to keep 
up with the procession have announced budget plans on 
soft merchandise under many high-sounding names— 
Coupon Plan, Advance Credit Plan, Letter of Credit, 
etc.—with terms varying from two to six months. This 
has materially affected collection percentages, greatly in- 
creased outstanding receivables—with consequently en- 
larged staffs of clerical help and added expense.” 

Lewiston, Me.—“Within the State of Maine this 
plan has not been developed or encouraged to any extent. 
In one instance known to the writer where a department 
store used this plan, the result was a large increase in 
volume and also a high percentage of collection costs and 
losses on uncollectible accounts. The plan was aban- 
doned.” 

MINNEAPOLIS.—‘“Use of installment plans on ‘soft’ 
goods has given what I believe to be a temporary spurt 
to the business houses indulging in this practice. I be- 
lieve that the economic basis for this procedure is unsound 
and when the business cycle again turns downward, there 
will be a cessation of the use of such plans. In extending 
installment terms on ‘soft’ goods, we are tending to de- 
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plete our future sales. This type of business is alluring, 
but we must remember it in no way increases the income 
of our customers, which is at the foundation of any retail 
business.” 

St. Louts.—“The change as a result of the extension 
of credit accommodations for the purchase of soft goods 
on deferred payment basis is negligible, since the percent- 
age of customers availing themselves of this service, com- 
pared to the total who buy on charge basis, is relatively 
small. Since the length of time granted for payment 
ordinarily does not exceed six months, and further for the 
reason that a substantial down payment is usually re- 
quired, the obligation is liquidated within the length of 
time possible for the average retailer to grant for pay- 
ment.” 

Newark, N. J.—“The sale of soft goods on long or 
short terms is not new. It really has been with us for 
many years only it was more or less confined to the old 
line installment sales house. That other merchants would 
find this business desirable as an added sales outlet was 
to be expected. The element of risk is minimized as long 
as the deposit requirement is not too low, and payment 
terms call for settlement over a reasonable length of time 
and include the customary carrying charge.” 

CLEVELAND.—“This is apparently quite evident at this 
time, and is due to some extent to the stores’ eagerness to 
increase sales volume at a time when there has been an 
increase in employment. This business is probably profit- 
able under certain conditions, but can prove disastrous if 
not properly controlled.” 

PorTLAND, OrE.—“I see no change in the retail credit 
set-up as the result of employing short-term installment 
plans on soft goods. The additional volume created by 
virtue of installment terms is offset by a slowing up of 
sales when purchasers in that group have purchased their 
‘limits’ on the installment plan. There must be a day of 
paying off.” 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—“Yes, this is true; and I hate very 
much to see it. Most of the trouble that retailers have 
gotten into in the past has been through their own stupid- 
ity. Customers insist upon soft goods on the installment 
plan because certain retailers have advertised that they 
are glad to do business that way. The public is quick to 
take notice of a radical change and considers that ‘if these 
things can be bought on terms—why pay cash or in thirty 
days?’” 

Victoria, B. C.—‘The sale of soft merchandise on 
short-term installment plans has increased tremendously 
but not to the extent to cause any real change in the de- 
partment store credit set-up. We still sell the greater part 
of our credit sales volume through our regular monthly 
accounts, though the increase on the budget accounts has 
been, for the current year, nearly three times the increase 
for our regular monthly charge accounts.” 


3—“There Has Been an Encouragement of In- 
stallment Selling as a Volume Factor by 
Stores Which, Before 1933, Would Not 
Countenance Installment Selling 
as a Respectable Element in 
Retail Business!”’ 


Repiies Per Cent 
There has been some encouragement 43 86.0 
There has been no encouragement 7 14.0 
Total 50 100.0 


SAN Francisco.—‘Many stores were forced into it by 
sheer competition and those stores already in it got in 
deeper by competing with F.H.A. terms and continuing 

(Continued on page 12.) 






The Trinity of Business 


By CARL WOLLNER 
President, Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Southwestern Regional Vice-President, National Federation of Sales Executives; 
Past Vice-President, Dallas Retail Credit Men’s Association 


NY triangle has three sides to it, one just as neces- 

A sary as the other. Exactly as important as the 

legs in a three-legged stool. “Take one of the 

legs out and the stool cannot be used to sit on. It loses 
its balance and becomes of no value. 

In business we have likewise three sides to the triangle. 
All three sides of the business triangle are equally neces- 
sary. 

First, there’s the base. Because we call it the ‘‘base,”’ 
let it stand for the Manufacturing or Buying end of the 
business. If you are in the manufacturing business, the 
manufacturing end is first thought 
of. Not that it is any more impor- 
tant than either of the two other 
sides of the triangle, but we think 
of it first. If you are in the retail 
or jobbing business, buying takes 
the place of manufacturing as the 
base of the triangle of your busi- 
ness. Your manufacturing or buy- 
ing, respectively, must be right, be- 
fore your business can prosper. 

Then there’s one side of the tri- 
angle that’s of tremendous impor- 
tance—SELLING. In many busi- 
ness organizations they refer to it 
as “merchandising.” After all, 
usually, merchandising is a part of Selling. So Selling 
is one side of your business triangle. Whether you are in 
the manufacturing, jobbing, or retail business, Selling is 
of utmost importance. No matter how good the mer- 
chandise that you manufacture, job, or retail, if you don’t 
sell it, you can’t make any money. That’s beyond any 
dispute whatsoever. Merchandise, to bring back money, 
must first be sold. 

Third, there’s the other side of the triangle. No matter 
how good the merchandise you manufacture, job, or retail, 
no matter how good your Sales Department, regardless of 
how high-powered your sales organization may be, if you 
don’t collect your money you cannot keep your doors open. 
So the third part of the triangle of business consists of 
Credits and Collections. 

They go together. If your credits are carefully handled, 
your collections will be correspondingly easier. But, re- 
gardless of how your Credits are handled, you must col- 
lect your money if you expect to stay in business. That’s 
what makes the third part of the triangle of business so 
tremendously important! 

Then you can’t come along and say that any one side 
of the triangle is more important than the other. They 
go together. When either ceases to function, you cease to 
make money. 

All of us have heard claims for the importance of one 
department as compared with another. Yet, suppose you 
don’t put any accounts on the books! What are you go- 
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ing to collect? If you don’t collect, how are you going 
to buy? And if you don’t buy, what are you going to 
sell? So—instead of playing up the importance of any 
one of these sides of the triangle of business, we had better 
emphasize and re-emphasize in our own minds and to our 
associates in business the importance of the entire triangle 
of business. 

No business can long prosper, in fact no business can 
survive, if its fundamental departments are not made to 
realize the importance of the entire triangle of business 
and the need of each and every one of them harmonizing 

thoroughly (with the others) un- 
der any and all circumstances. 

Let us now think about that side 
of the triangle of business which 
concerns itself with Credits and 
Collections. 

As each department of a busi- 
ness must have a head, this par- 
ticular work comes under the lead- 
ership and the watchful care of the 
Credit Manager. 

It isn’t necessary to say that the 
credit manager is not perfect. We 
all know that no man is perfect. 
The Factory Superintendent, the 
Sales Manager, the Credit Man- 

ager (any kind of an executive in the world), they all 
have their faults. If they didn’t, they wouldn’t be human. 
Then let us search into the causes that are responsible for 
the success of a real credit manager. Or, what should a 
real credit executive strive for? 


First, the Leadership of a George Washington. In 
spite of financial and physical handicaps, Washington led 
his men to Success through all manner of trials and tribu- 
lations. So the credit manager must lead the business or- 
ganization through the financial difficulties that originate 
with Credits and Collections. 

Second, the successful credit manager must strive for 
the Patience of an Abraham Lincoln. Oh, how patient 
Lincoln was! The credit manager’s patience should be 
used, not to let nervy customers dilly-dally, but in dealing 
with the major problems of his firm and in his contact 
with his associates in his own department, as well as in 
other departments of the business. 

Third, the real credit executive should strive for the 
Wisdom of a Solomon. The great Prussian Warrior, 
Frederick the Great, said he used the sayings of Solomon 
every hour of his career. Indeed, Solomon was consid- 
ered one of the wisest of men. Thousands of years after 
he lived, we still speak of his wisdom. A successful credit 
manager must strive for wisdom in his decisions. He'll 
make errors. Yes. But they mustn’t, or shouldn’t, be 
repeated. Wisdom in making decisions is necessary for 
the success of a credit manager. 
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Fourth, he must strive for the Tolerance of the Great 
Teacher. To be tolerant of others is one of the first signs 
of greatness. And a successful credit manager must strive 
to be a great man in his work and in the functioning of his 
business organization. 

Fifth, the successful credit manager should strive for 
the Moral Courage of a Woodrow Wilson. If you 
haven’t studied the life of Woodrow Wilson, I suggest 
you do so at once. You need his example in your work 
as a credit manager. He did what he believed and in his 
own mind knew to be right. In the face of his own na- 
tion going back on him, he still persisted in the course 
which, in his own mind, he knew to be right. 

You may say that he carried that too far, that he made 
himself a martyr to his own conviction. But there’s a 
golden middle way. And plenty of moral courage and 
stamina are necessary to the success of any credit manager. 

Sixth, if a man wants to succeed in the work of a credit 
manager, he should study Strategy, even as General 
Robert E. Lee studied and practiced it. To this day, 
military men come from all over the world to study on 
the battlefields of the Confederacy the Strategy of General 
Robert E. Lee. 

Though he ultimately lost, he came so close to winning, 
with his meager facilities, that the world today looks on 
him as one of the greatest generals that ever lived. 
Strategy means the planning of one’s work. To realize 
ahead of time where one plans to go. Which aims one 
intends to accomplish. There’s more strategy needed in 
the work of credit managers toward accomplishing the 
ends. 

Seventh, a successful credit manager should have the 
Economic Understanding of an Andrew Mellon. The 
fact that Mr. Mellon was carried over into a not-too- 
friendly administration as Secretary of the U. S. Treas- 
ury, clearly demorstrates the high esteem in which his 
ability was held. He had the fundamental economic 
understanding of the requirements of his day. A credit 
manager, likewise, should understand what his company’s 
needs are and govern his department accordingly. 

Eighth, a credit manager, to be permanently successful, 
should have the Integrity of a William Jennings Bryan. 
Like Caesar’s wife, the credit manager must be above 
reproach. He must so conduct himself and his affairs 
that no criticism can attach to him with reference to his 
integrity. 

William Jennings Bryan, the Great Commoner, has 
often been criticised for his views, but you'll never hear 
anybody question his integrity. He was so sincere, so 
earnest, so honest, that all America believed in his integ- 
rity, even under the most trying circumstances. A credit 
manager should strive to be like that. 

Ninth, a successful credit manager should have the 
Constructive Ability of a Walter Gifford. It was Mr. 
Vail, then President of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, who chose Gifford for an important position 
because of his constructive ability. 

A credit manager, to be ultimately successful, should 
take a constructive part in the affairs of the company 
with which he is associated. He shouldn’t segregate him- 
self and his department for the purpose of extending credit 
and collecting money only. He should be interested, 
vitally so, in every function of that business organization 
—ready and willing to offer suggestions and have con- 
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structive ideas wherever and whenever they serve the 
company’s purposes. 

Tenth, a successful credit manager should strive to 
possess the Deliberation of a Calvin Coolidge. He should 
be able and willing to give careful thought and study to 
any problem before speaking up and before making de- 


cisions. Calvin Coolidge is perhaps the outstanding 


American of our day of whom it can be truthfully said 
that he always thought twice before he spoke. 

They say that the good Lord gave us two eyes and two 
ears and only one mouth, that we might see and hear 
twice as much as we speak. Too many people talk them- 
selves out of a job, out of an account, out of a customer. 
So a credit manager, to be good at his work, should think 
twice before he speaks. 

Eleventh, a real credit executive should have, or culti- 
vate, the Forcefulness of a Theodore Roosevelt. How he 
stands out in modern American history! He is supposed 
to be the author of the thought to “speak softly but carry 
a big stick.” We may disagree with Theodore Roose- 
velt’s latter-day politics, but we must admit the power 
of his forcefulness. And a successful Credit Manager, 
once he has made up his mind what course to pursue, 
should strive to be forceful in accomplishing his end. 

Twelfth—Oh, for the Sense of Humor in the life of a 
credit manager! Too many credit managers administer 
their work with a growl and a frown! That doesn’t get 
the job done. That’s the wrong kind of stage setting for 
Results. No man in contemporary history has popularized 
the value of the sense of humor as did our blessed friend, 
departed from us altogether too soon, sweet old Will 
Rogers. 

He tried to teach us, during his fifty years on this earth, 
not to take ourselves too seriously. Yet his old claim to 
fame was, the only claim he ever made himself, that he 
had talked about a lot of folks in his days, but there was 
no man on earth whom he did not love. A credit man- 
ager, like anybody else in business, should cultivate the 
art of loving his fellow-men. Then he'll be that much 
nearer his goal, Success. 

Thirteenth, a credit manager, to be successful, should 
cultivate the Power of an Expert Salesman to get Results. 
How credit managers do lack and need the sales slant of 
business! Some say that sales are exactly the opposite of 
credits or collections. Indeed, they are not. 

Collecting money is just another form of selling. Se/l- 
ing the customer on the idea of paying his bill. That takes 
supreme Salesmanship! It takes all of that and, some- 
times, then some more. And whatever it takes, legiti- 
mately, ethically and properly, to extract money from 
delinquent customers, that’s what the successful credit 
manager must have, or strive to have, to make a mark for 
himself in his field. 

Now you may say that Wollner has given here thirteen 
outstanding qualities that a credit manager should strive 
to possess in order to be successful. But—how does he 
go about doing it? 

Let’s analyze then, briefly as we can, HOW a Credit 
Manager succeeds: 

First, by being thoroughly interested in his business and 
his job. No credit manager, or business man of any other 
type, ever made good, unless he was thoroughly interested 
in the business and the job. Wives are prone to criticize 
husbands for showing too much interest in business and 


job. In reality, that interest can really not easily be 
overdone. It takes that, and nothing less, to make good. 

Second, a credit manager, to succeed, must be ambitious. 
The results achieved this same month last year, should 
hardly be good enough for this month, this year. One 
should be ambitious to beat previous records, not just to 
meet them. One should be ambitious, as credit manager 
of a reputable firm, to be one of its leading executives and 
to try to do the best job of work of a department head in 
the entire organization. 


Third, a credit manager succeeds by being cooperative. 
We have all seen otherwise good credit managers fail 
utterly because they couldn’t cooperate with the rest of 
the organization. The lack of a proper cooperative spirit 
has perhaps killed more otherwise good credit managers 
than any other one cause. True harmony is one of the 
fundamental cornerstones of the success of any business 
organization. 


Fourth, a credit manager should strive to work harder 
than anybody else in the organization. ‘That’s another 
way to help him succeed. Sometimes we hear that men 
have nervous breakdowns from overwork. But have you 
ever actually seen one of those cases brought on by over- 
work? Wasn’t it, in reality, over worry? Work is God’s 
greatest gift to man. And a credit manager, or any other 
business executive, is fortunate in having work that he is 
cut out to do better than someone else can do it. Work 
that yields him and his family protection against want. 
Work that he /oves to do. And the more of the right 
kind of work a credit manager does, the nearer he will 
come to Success. 


Fifth, a credit manager succeeds by being patient. Not 
wanting to put the cart before the horse. Willing to stay 
in there and pitch and help put the business over, then 
hoping to reap the fruit of his labor. Many a good man 
left the job before the final returns had a chance to come 
in; before his meritorious services had an opportunity to 
be properly recognized. And thus cheated himself out of 
his own future! Patience, then, plays an important part 
in the success of any credit manager. 

Sixth, a Credit Manager succeeds by having guts 
enough to carry out his program and to stand up for his 
rights. A man who is called “Credit Manager” in any 
reasonably successful firm, should have guts enough to be 
Credit Manager, not “Credit Clerk.” His firm will 
honor his “guts” in making the job a good one. The 
Credit Manager, if he occupies that position in reality 
as well as in name, should be one of the key executives of 
the firm. 


Seventh, a credit manager, to succeed, must have vision. 
“Without vision,” the wise man said, “the people perish.” 
And certainly, most assuredly, without vision a credit 
manager must perish. He must look beyond collection 
dates and routine letters to the importance of keeping the 
firm supplied with sufficient money to operate successfully. 


He must have a clear vision of the sales department 
purposes of the firm. He must have a concise vision of 
what place the firm occupies in its industry and how, by 
close harmony and great effort on the part of all those 
comprising the firm, its standing may be constantly ad- 
vanced through the years and how he, personally, can ad- 
vance with the firm. 
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Eighth, a credit manager, to succeed, must know his 
business. He must everlastingly study his business. He 
must learn how to extend credit and how to collect ac- 
counts. He must read books and exchange information 
with others in similar work. He must welcome sugges- 
tions from others in the organization. “Twenty hours’ 
work out of twenty-four avails nothing if the credit man- 
ager does not know his business. And the more he learns 
about his business, provided the knowledge is of the right 
kind, the nearer he will come to succeeding in his work. 

Ninth, a credit manager succeeds by proving with re- 
sults that he knows his business. He doesn’t have to 
praise himself to the boss. Neither does he have to spend 
half his time going about the office bragging on what he 
is doing. His results speak for themselves. 

There’s no greater word in the business language of 
America than the little word “Results.” When that 
word comes in, alibis go out. Where that word stands, 
you have no failure and, whether we always recognize it 
or not, results spell success in the life and work of a 
credit manager the same as they do in the life and work 
of a sales manager, or any other business man. 

Tenth, a credit manager succeeds by being a balanced 
business man. He must know something other than 
credits and collections. He must stand hitched. He must 
be a worth-while counselor in the affairs of his firm. He 
must keep his own affairs in such shape as to be above 
reproach. He must be dependable, honest, earnest, well- 
meaning—in short, he must be a balanced business man. 

There’s Romance, plenty of it, in the job of a credit 
manager, if the job is being handled properly. Collecting 
money and passing on credit without offending, so far as 
that is possible, is a huge task. The picture changes from 
day to day. There’s really no routine in the life of a 
credit manager. To him, truly, “life begins every morn- 
ing.” He has no opportunity to get stale, if he really 
loves his job. 

It’s rather sickening sometimes to see a so-called “Credit 
Manager” dry up at the bone. Just crawl in his shell and 
despair of ever amounting to anything. Talking about 
the “daily grind.” When there’s Romance all about him! 
And opportunity galore! 

If you don’t believe there is Romance in the work of a 
Credit Manager, let me ask you if you can think of any 
Romance in a sack of fertilizer. “Fertilizer!” you say. 
Yes, fertilizer. Just a humble sack’ of fertilizer. More 
Romance in that sack of fertilizer than you can shake a 
stick at if you’ll only use that blessed quality in that brain 
of yours, imagination. ’ 

Where a failure sees only a common sack that contains 
fertilizer and smells only its objectionable odor, a man 
who carries within him the stuff out of which successful 
credit managers are built, will see beyond the common 
sack and smell beyond the objectionable odor the benefits 
of that sack of fertilizer. 

Through it the farmer’s children are enabled to go to 
college. Through it, too, two bushels of peaches will 
grow where one grew before. Through it, too, two bales 
of cotton will grow, where only one grew before. Through 
it two sacks of potatoes will be raised where only one was 
raised before. Through it the old farmer is able to buy 
a comfortable car with which to take his family all over 
the country between crops. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Cincinnati Making Plans 
For Fifth District Credit Conference 


By R. A. SWINK 
Manager, Physicians’ Business Bureau, Inc., Cincinnati, O.; Chairman of 
Publicity, Fifth District Convention Committee 


HE credit and bureau executives of Cincinnati are 
a% resolved to present a program of undoubted worth 

to the Fifth District Credit Conference, to be held 
on February 14 and 15, 1938. Hotel Gibson in Cincin- 
nati will be the headquarters for the conference. 

Credit bureau managers from six states—Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ontario and Wisconsin 
—and credit granters from three states—Ohio, Ontario 
and Michigan—are in the Fifth district and every effort 
will be made to at- 
tract a large at- 
tendance from ev- 
ery section of the 
district. 

It is a_ little 
early yet to feature 
the program, but 
from what is be- 


tures are in the hands of a special committee headed by 
R. C. Doss of Goodyear Service, and associated with him 
are R. A. Feebeck of the Fair Store, A. H. Juninger of 
Carew Tower Parking Garage, and Ed. Wollenberg of 
the Cincinnati Retail Credit Bureau. 

Edward Knapp of the Mabley & Carew Company 
heads the Registration Committee. With him on the 
committee are John Doddy of Rollman’s; Mrs. H. M. 
Doolen of the A. B. Closson Jr. Company; Miss Mae 

Rawe of Potter 
Shoe Company; 
William D. Roth 
of the Cincinnati 
Retail Credit Bu- 
reau; and Thomas 
Reynolds, of the 


Wimsett System 





ing worked on we 

know there will not be a dull moment in the entire 48 
hours of the conference sessions. Entertainment for the 
ladies and for some of the sessions is also being worked 
out. 

In Cincinnati the following persons are letting no grass 
grow under their feet, for they are busy with the plans 
of the conference: 

Roy H. Gale, Credit Manager of the H. & S. Pogue 
Company, is General Chairman. All sub-committees are 
working under his expert direction. 

The program arrangements are being worked out by 
A. B. Otte, of the Sohngen & Bischoff firm. Working 
with him on the Program Committee are Leon T. 
Weathersbee of McAlpin’s, Charles Grant of Kline’s, 








You, Dear Reader, 
Are ’Specially Invited 


Whether you live and work in the 5th Dis- 
trict or not is no reason to stay away from 
Cincinnati on February 14 and 15. 

Any member of the National Association 
interested in credit problems, either directly or 
indirectly, is welcome to attend. 

The purpose of the 5th District Credit Con- 
ference is to encourage cooperation among 
credit granters and bureau managers in meet- 
ing the various credit problems confronting 
them today. 








Inc., Theodore G. Kraft, of the Cincinnati Retail Credit 
Bureau, and William Ashforth of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany. 

The Conference Banquet and other entertainment fea- 
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Loan Company. 

The women of 
the conference are in for special consideration also. Miss 
Margaret Harper of the Burkhardt Bros. Company is 
chairman of the Women’s Activities committee. With 
her in this work are Miss Eva G. Watson of the Big 
Store, Mrs. Mildred Eichler of the Physicians’ Business 
Bureau, and Miss Margaret Holz of the Shoe Studio. 

The initial work of publicizing the conference is in the 
hands of the Publicity committee of which R. A. Swink 
is chairman. Helping in this part of the work are Chas. 
Schroeder of the John Shillito Company; Miss Margaret 
Miller of the Loring Andrews Company; Harry Timmer 
of the Alms & Doepke Company; Ted Burton of Good- 
rich-Silvertown Service; George Suess of the John Shil- 
lito Company; and Edward Deichman of Newbold’s 
Bootery. 

With this staff of workers going at fever heat to stage 
a real conference, there is no reason why you shouldn’t 
decide now to come to Cincinnati and see what rich food 
for thought is being prepared for you. Mark your desk 
calendar at once by putting circles around the 14 and 15 
numbers on your February, 1938, page. We want you 
to come. And after you have been here, we know you 
will be glad that you did come. 


“Der 
James McKinsey Passes Away 

James O. McKinsey, Chairman and active head of 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, died November 30 of 
pneumonia. He was 47. 

He joined Marshall Field & Company in October, 
1935, when for the first time in the history of the firm an 
outsider was appointed its senior executive officer. He 
held the title of Chairman of the Board but from the 
time of his appointment was directing head of the com- 
pany. 





The Barometer of Retail Business 
Credit Sales and Collection Trends 


re] 
October, 1937 


versus 
October, 1936 


be] 


( OLLECTIONS increased .8 per cent during Oc- 
tober as compared with October, 1936, while 
credit sales increased 2.7 per cent. Total sales in- 

creased 2.2 per cent. Retail business conditions were 

“spotted” throughout the country. However, many mer- 


chants were very optimistic regarding Christmas business. 








HIGH-LIGHTS—CREDIT SALES 


51 Cities reported increases. 
2.7% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
28.0% Was the greatest increase (Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
18 Cities reported decreases. 
20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Aber- 
deen, Wash.). 








Collections decreased in 29 cities, credit sales in 18 
cities, while 15 cities reported decreases in total sales. 
These decreases were the result of (1) general business 
recession; (2) factories working part time; and (3) un 
seasonable weather. 

Seventy-one cities, representing 24,541 retail stores, are 
included in this compilation. 

Collections were off 10.0 per cent in Augusta, Me., 
while credit and total sales were off 5.0 per cent respec 
tively due to shoe factories and mills working on only a 
part-time basis. Retail business was retarded due to the 
climax of the tourist season. . . . Collections remained un 
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changed in Manchester, N. H., due to the shoe industry 
being practically at a standstill. Prospects are brighter, 
however, for Christmas business. 

Collections were off 1.1 per cent in New York City... . 
Credit and total sales in Pittsburgh, Pa., increased but 
slightly due to a general recession in steel business. Many 
steel mills were working only three or four days per 
week. . . . Collections remained unchanged in Uniontown, 
Pa., due to a general recession in business as well as the 
mines working on a part-time basis. The immediate out- 
look was not reported as encouraging. 








HIGH-LIGHTS—COLLECTIONS 
35 Cities reported increases. 
.8% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
20.0% Was the greatest increase (Borger, 
Tex.). 
7 Cities reported no change. 
29 Cities reported decreases. 
15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Aber- 
deen, Wash.). 








Collections in Charleston, W. Va., remained unchanged 
while credit sales increased 7.5 per cent. . . . Collections 
increased 2.0 per cent in Clarksburg, W. Va., while credit 
sales were off 3.0 per cent and total sales off 4.0 per cent, 
.. Collec- 
tions remained unchanged in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Farmers are investing their cash in crops; merchants and 


as a result of curtailed industrial production. 


shopkeepers are placing their money in stocks and im 
provements; and property owners are repairing their 


rental properties for tourists. Consequently, creditors 
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The Trends--At a Glance 


Average Monthly Percentage Increase Over Same Month of Previous Year 
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were forced to wait for their money. Credit sales, how- 
ever, increased 28.0 per cent, while total sales increased 
30.0 per cent, the highest of all cities reporting. This is 
a result of a large building and construction program. 
Refrigerator, range and hot water heater sales are quite 
active. 

Collections were also unchanged in Charleston, 8. C. 
Credit sales increased 20.0 per cent while total sales in- 
creased 15.0 per cent. Business conditions have been im- 
proving steadily each month due to increases in the con- 
struction industries and increased activity at the local 
Navy yard. 

Collections were off 1.0 per cent in Kansas City, Mo. 
Credit sales, however, increased 5.0 per cent while total 
sales increased 7.0 per cent. Business during the first 
three weeks of October was exceptionally good ; however, 
during the last ten days it fell off rapidly. Warm unsea- 
sonable weather and industrial unrest caused a decline the 
latter part of the month. . . . Collections were off 1.5 per 
cent in St. Louis. Credit sales remained unchanged ; 
however, credit sales in men’s apparel stores were excep- 
tionally good. 

Collections remained unchanged in Decatur, IIl., while 


total sales were off 14.0 per cent. . . . Collections in- 


creased 2.0 per cent in Mount Clemens, Mich., as a result 
of higher wages and many debtors desiring to reestablish 
their credit. Credit sales, however, were off 1.5 per cent 
due to weather conditions, together with a desire on the 
part of many individuals not to overbuy due to uncertainty. 








HIGH-LIGHTS—TOTAL SALES 


54 Cities reported increases. 
2.2% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
30.0% Was the greatest increase (Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
15 Cities reported decreases. 
20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Aber- 
deen, Wash.). 








Collections increased 7.7 per cent in Dayton, Ohio, 

There was an 

unusually large total pay roll during October as com- 

pared with October, 1936—an increase of 23.0 per cent. 
(Continued on page 31.) 


while credit sales were up 12.6 per cent. 








Comparative Reports--By Cities-- October, 1937, vs. October, 1936 


[Seventy-One cities -- representing 24,541 retail stores -- reporting] 








Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Collec- 


tions 


District and City Credit 


Sales 
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Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Collec- 


tions 
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1. Augusta, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Providence, R. °. 

Average 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Slow 
Slow 
Good 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 





2. New York City 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Average 


Good 
Good 
Slow 
Good 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 


Good 
Good 
Slow 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 





3. Baltimore, Md. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Average 


Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Good 
Good 
Fair 

Good 





4. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Charleston, S. C. 

Average 


Good 
Good 
Slow 

Good 
Good 


Slow 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 





5. Little Rock, Ark. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Average 


Good 
Good 
Slow 


Good 


Good 
Good 
Fair 


Good 





6. Decatur, II. 
Joliet, Ill. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Average 
*Nore: 


Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Slow 


Fair 

Slow 
Fair 

Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 

Slow 
Fair 

Good 
Good 
Good 
Good Good 
Good Good 


Figures for Texas cities, with the exception of Borger, 
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7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Duluth, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Average 


Slow - 
Good + 
Slow : 
Slow 

Good 

Fair 

Slow 


Fair 


Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Slow 
Good 
Good 
Slow 
Fair 
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. Tulsa, Okla. 
Abilene, Tex. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Borger, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
San Antonio, 
Waco, Tex. 
Average 


Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 


Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
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. Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Casper, Wyo. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Torrington, Wyo. 
Average 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 

Good 
Good 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Slow 

Good 
Good 
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Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 


. Lewiston, Ida. 
Portland, Ore. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Average 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
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. Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco and 
Oakland, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Average 


Fair 
Fair 


Good 
Fair 


Fair 


™“ 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 








12. Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. C. 
London, Ont. 

Average 


of Business 


Fair 

Good 
Good 
Good 


University of Texas. 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
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This Survey Shows Current Trend 
Of Credit Thought 


(Continued from page 5.) 


to do so after F.H.A. passed out of the picture. (The 
memory, however, lingered on.)” 


PvuesLo, CoLo.—“It is true, that to gain sales volume 
terms were pushed to extremes following 1933, many 
times not on a sound basis, this having a tendency to 
cause increase in repossessions.” 

Miaml1, Fia.—‘A survey of stores will readily confirm 
this statement. Many stores who sold on the installment 
plan only when requested or forced to, looking upon it 
as a sort of ‘poor credit,’ now advertise with full page 
spreads, ‘no down payment’ and ‘thirty-six months or 
longer to pay.’ ” 

Cuicaco.—‘‘Originally confined to home furnishings 
only, gradually one department after another in the aver- 
age store has received permission to sell its particular class 
of merchandise on the budget plan, so that now prac- 
tically the only forbidden lines are small items and serv- 
ice. Unfortunately those stores which have tried to up- 
hold their prestige by looking askance at installment sell- 
ing, have been forced into it by competition, or at least 
through fear that they might be losing business to their 
neighbor if they did not meet his terms, or go him one 
better.” 

Cuicaco.—‘Undoubtedly there has been great encour- 
agement of installment selling as a volume factor on the 
part of stores which, prior to 1933, considered such a 
business as unethical or uneconomical. Distributors are 
finding that time payment accounts receivable are as sound 
an asset'as they possess, where the accounts have been 
carefully selected and especially where a geographical and 
vocational distribution is enjoyed. But regardless of this 
trend, the best information I get is that installment sales, 
in the strict sense of the word, in 1937 are a lot likely to 
exceed four and one-half to five billion dollars, which 
probably does not equal the volume in some of the years 
prior to the depression, and while it does exceed the 1933 
volume of installment sales, I judge that the increase is 
not any greater than is justified by the improvement in 
general economic and business conditions.” 


Lewiston, Mze.—‘This is to be expected as a natural 
outgrowth of present day modern merchandising. Some 
of your best 30-day customers may prefer to buy certain 
types of merchandise on installment account.” 

Lynn, Mass.—‘The idea that this type of selling was 
not profitable has been proved otherwise. Seeing the so- 
called ‘credit houses’ making money while the other type 
of stores were losing has been the cause of a change of 
mind.” 


St. Louis.—‘‘The fact that many stores are extending 
the privilege of buying on installment basis has resulted 
in a substantially increased volume which would not have 
been had otherwise. It is pretty generally conceded, now 
that the stigma formerly associated with this type of buy- 
ing no longer exists, and since the seller usually receives 
adequate compensation for the service rendered, that this 
type of merchandising is quite likely to remain an integral 
part of the retail structure.” 

Newark, N. J.—‘“The auto industry some years ago 
found that sales of their product could be increased many 
times by placing it within the means of the consumer 
who could only pay so much down and so much a month. 
Previously, that product had been on a cash basis or nearly 
so. Since then we have all kinds of major electrical equip- 
ment and labor saving devices sold mostly on easy terms. 
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This is a healthy condition as long as a sound credit policy 
governs the sale and the risk is a good one.” 

RocHeEster, N. Y.—‘‘Every time conditions become a 
little easier, and a merchant thinks he can do so without 
too much risk of loss, he tries to spellbind his competi- 
tors’ business away by some unusual favors. At one time 
it was trading stamps, another it was premium goods, now 
it is some kind of credit with a fancy name. It all adds 
up to the fact that no one knows what are sound and 
unsound forms of credit—what constitutes ethical credit 
practice—and a goodly percentage wouldn’t live up to it 
if they did know.” 

CLEVELAND.—“Installment selling properly controlled 
has been profitable in the past, and these stores have un- 
doubtedly seen a field for increased sales volume and 
profits, or perhaps were forced to enter this field due to 
liberalized credit advocated by the Federal government as 
well as their competitors.” 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—‘“Volume seems to be the whole 
thought right now. Everything is figured out in percent- 
ages based on volume. If we would do less ‘per cent’ 
figuring and do more sound thinking we would all get 
along much better. We do too much that the public does 
not expect us to do. Instead of hunting for outstanding 
values and specials, the Merchandise Managers talk the 
credit department into installment selling because that is 
the easiest way out for them.” 


Austin, Tex.—“This is true, but we believe that in- 
stallment selling by those stores which formerly did not 
go after this type of business has had a good effect on 
installment selling in general. By this we mean: Those 
stores, conservative by nature, carried this conservative- 
ness with them into the installment field, and forced the 
elimination of some unfair practices which were formerly 
indulged in by strictly installment houses.” 

Fort WortH, Tex.—The statement is exactly correct 
from my observation. Many merchants are now consid- 
ering extension of credit on the deferred payment plan on 
soft merchandise who would not have even thought of 
such a plan prior to 1933. I find, however, that they are 
only thinking of it as a matter of meeting competition and 
in the majority of instances they are not really anxious to 
get into the plan unless competition forces them to do so.” 


Vancouver, B. C.—‘“Installment selling has certainly 
been encouraged as a volume factor, and it is bound to 
have its repercussions. Firms who formerly would not 
countenance installment’ plans will find that they have 
come to stay, and customers will continue to mortgage 
next year’s salary.” 

Victoria, B, C.—“Installment selling has been encour- 
aged by nearly all merchants as a factor to secure addi- 
tional volume. The same stores that were doing this type 
of business previously are still selling on the installment 
plan. In this community all the higher grade stores have 
been offering budget accounts on soft merchandise for 
many years and have also sold hard merchandise on con- 
tract terms for a great many years.” 


4—“There Is a Distinct Tendency to Shorten 
Terms as Well as a Tendency Toward 
Lowering Carrying Charges!”’ 


Repires Per CENT 
A—There is a tendency to shorten 
terms 35 70.0 
There has been no tendency to 
shorten terms 15 30.0 


Total 50 100.0 
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Repiies Per CENT 
B—There is a tendency toward 
lowering carrying charges 12 24.0 
There has been no tendency to- 
ward lowering carrying 


charges 38 76.0 
Total 50 100.0 


SAN Francisco.—“The movement to shorten terms 
appears to be growing on a well-founded basis. May it 
continue! The plan to reduce carrying charges and make 
this competitive is unsound and should be discouraged. 
One-half of one per cent per month is little enough (and 
perhaps insufficient) to take care of ever-increasing cost 
of credit department operations.” 


PuEBLo, Coto.—‘“It has proved itself in the past that 
long terms are not satisfactory. It retards future sales 
to the particular customer many times, which reacts 
against sales. If carrying charges are too low, there is no 
inducement to the customer to pay off the account. If 
too high, there is a possibility of losing trade to competi- 
tion in the other bracket.” 


Cuicaco.—‘Recently, due to unseen forces which even 
economic experts are at a loss to explain, there has been 
a sudden reversal of policy on installment selling, so that 
terms have been shortened materially, collection policies 
have been tightened, and while the 6 per cent carrying 
charge is still accepted as a general base, adding interest 
to past due open accounts is receiving increased considera- 
tion, and resolutions against the advertising of credit 
terms in newspapers adopted at several recent conventions, 
have been favorably received and followed in many quar- 
ters.” 

Cuicaco.—“It seems to me there is some tendency to 
shorten terms and lower carrying charges. I think the 
tendency to shorten terms, however, is largely vocal, and 
I see no indications that we will not and are not having 
a repetition, or rather a continuation, of our experience of 
hearing a great deal of conversation and reading a great. 
many articles regarding shortening of terms, only to find 
that most of the writers and speakers hope to promote 
shorter and sounder terms on the part of the other fellow, 
still taking the advantages of longer terms and thereby 
gaining at least a temporary advantage. 


“Many businesses have indulged in excesses as to 
terms. This probably was encouraged more by the 
Government’s F.H.A. plans than by any other one fac- 
tor. While the inclination of some financing agencies to 
shorten terms on commodities such as refrigerators from 
36 to 30 months is a step in the right direction, this cer- 
tainly does not seem to indicate any tendency toward 
overconservatism on terms, and I think the refrigeration 
situation is typical. As to carrying charges, it seems to 
me that the trend is typified not so much by an actual 
reduction of carrying charges as it is by an apparent tend- 
ency to find ways and means of expressing carrying charge 
rates in such fashion as to convey an impression of lower 
cost. 

“Personally, we do not anticipate on the part of install- 
ment sellers over the country any great reduction in carry- 
ing charges. The time payment plan is a service which 
occasions very definite and certain costs, and the customer 
must pay them. ‘There is no other answer, and the con- 
cern that does not recognize this, in my opinion, is short- 
sighted and headed for trouble. There are a few con- 
cerns, of course, of some magnitude which claim not to 
assess any carrying charge, which is superficial because the 
costs are there, and nobody does business very long for 


his health.” 
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BALTIMORE, Mp.—‘Most of us agree that there ought 
to be a distinct tendency to shorten terms, but as far as I 
can see, except where retail operations are controlled more 
or less intimately by finance companies of better repute 
there is little evidence that our opinions are put into prac- 
tical effect. I can see no reason whatever for lowering 
those carrying charges which before were not usurious 
by nature, and I do hope that that idea will always remain 
an unrealized nightmare.” 


Boston.—‘‘There has been action taken on the part of 
credit organizations to reduce the datings on refrigerators 
and other long term items. It will be remembered that 
these longer datings were a part of the Federal Govern- 
ment program as set forth in the Federal Housing Act 
and as a result of which these extraordinary terms were 
forced on the merchants of the country. Now that 
Federal Housing has been discontinued, efforts are being 
put forth to return to normal terms existing before 
Federal competition came into the field. 

“There has been very little criticism of carrying 
charges. One-half of one per cent per month has been 
pretty well accepted the country over. The National 
Retail Credit Association and the National Dry Goods 
Association have committees at work seeking to determine 
the cost of carrying an installment account. Whether 
the present carrying charge is adequate or exorbitant and 
what portion of it is applicable to extra bookkeeping, 
financing or credit investigation, very little will be done 
until we find out just how much it costs to carry an in- 
stallment as compared with a regular charge account.” 

Lynn, Mass.—“I wish there were a tendency to 
shorten terms. At present it seems to be mostly con- 
versation with little action.” 

St. Louis.—“There is at this time a nation-wide move- 
ment on the part of retailers and finance institutions to 
curtail the length of time heretofore granted for pay- 
ment of installment accounts. This is as it should be, 
since it is inevitable that those customers who lack sales 
resistance will, undoubtedly, contract commitments be- 
yond their ability to carry out. It is hardly likely that the 
carrying charge now prevailing, which is one-half of one 
per cent per month on the unpaid balance will be reduced. 
To the contrary, if money becomes dearer this charge is 
likely to be increased.” 

CLEVELAND.—“This is very evident by the resolutions 
passed at the National Retail Credit Association Conven- 
tion at Spokane in June of this year, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at Chicago in June of this year, the 
Credit Management Division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association at Chicago this year, and other similar 
organizations. Carrying charges, are of course, governed 
by costs for the credit accommodations and should always 
be kept at a minimum.” 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—“‘Yes, the tendency is here, but it 
almost ends with a tendency. Is it not true that the aver- 
age merchant is afraid to do anything about shortening 
terms? ‘Too much advertising has been done urging the 
public to buy on terms of one to three years; therefore, it 
is not easy to back up and say we must have our money 
quicker than that.” 

Austin, Tex.—“Terms which had been encouraged to 
exceed reasonable limits due to F.H.A. are under pres- 
sure to be shortened, and should be. The stand taken by 
our National Retail Credit Association has also con- 
tributed to this trend. Some stores are experimenting 
with lower carrying charges. Lower carrying charges 
are justified, if credit requirements are sufficiently high 
to eliminate the ‘overbought’ installment risk. It is a 

(Continued on page 25.) 





A Practical Credit Office Layout 


By ROBERT A. ROSS 
Credit Manager, Neiman-Marcus Co., 
Dallas, Texas 


HEN planning our office (see floor plan op- 

posite) we had in mind two prime objects: first, 

the conservation of space because space is valu- 
able in a retail establishment; second, arrangement for 
utility. 

Our establishment occupies our own four-story build- 
ing at Main, Ervay, and Commerce Streets in Dallas. 
The general office, shown here, is located on the fourth 
floor on the Ervay Street side of the building, with day- 
light exposure from the East. 

Abundance of natural light we think an advantage to 
people who spend their working hours on confining book 
work. This natural daylight is augmented by modern 
indirect lighting, which in itself provides sufficient light, 
according to meter measurements, for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Immediately adjacent to our general office the Adver- 
tising Department is placed. ‘This makes it convenient 
for the Credit Department to work closely with the Ad- 
vertising Staff in developing customer-relations. Execu- 
tive offices are nearby so that any question relating to 
policy may be discussed with our chief executives without 
inconvenience or delay. 

The main traffic artery on our fourth floor leads di- 
rectly from the elevator entrance to the Cashier’s Office. 
This arrangement was planned for the convenience of 
patrons in paying their accounts or making any inquiries 
relative thereto at an Information Desk immediately 
adjacent to the Cashier’s Office. 

Space is conserved wherever possible. A large filing 
unit is placed beneath the Information Desk. Other such 
units occupy the lower part of the large columns shown; 
the upper part of these columns is devoted to cooling units. 

General ledger, statistical, inventory, and accounts pay- 
able accountants are located in the division farthest re- 
moved from the Cashier’s Office. The next unit is oc- 
cupied by the Credit Manager, two assistants, and two 
secretaries, with desks so placed that every member of the 
staff has a side-view of anyone approaching this division. 

Customer service is paramount. It is our plan to ap- 
proach each customer by the time he or she reaches the 
low partition railing of this division. 

For any purpose other than O. K.’ing bank checks, the 
customer is invited into the office and seated at the desk 
of a credit man. All desks are in the open, without 
dividing partitions, an aid to customer service that we 
think valuable. This office is always open to anyone who 
calls. Desks of the credit men are placed far enough 
apart that conversations may be confidential. 

The two divisions just named are separated from the 
remainder of the general office by a glass partition to re- 
duce noise from the bookkeeping machines in our accounts 
receivable section. Authorizers are located immediately 
adjacent to customers’ ledgers, from which authorizations 
are made. 

(Conitnued on page 30.) 
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Credit Investigations on Industrial Loans 


By FRANK PAULEY* 


Secretary-Treasurer, Equity Savings and Loan Company, Charleston, W. Va. 


UT of these most changeable and fascinating times 
there emerges a feeling that all modes of con- 
duct and business relationships must be regulated 

by or reduced to the efficiency of a formula. Accordingly, 
the Government has outlined the following formula for 
the Federal Housing Administration as a guide in ex- 


tending FHA credit: 


CHARACTER 
Reputation 25% 
Attitude toward obligation 20% 


CAPACITY 
Ability to pay 30% 
Future prospects 15% 
Past record 10% 


To my knowledge, the passing grade has not been re- 
leased. I should like to know how it is derived. 

Local conditions alone provide the background for the 
business conducted in any particular community. Con- 
sequently, when such broad and purely local subjects: as 
Credit Investigation or Credit Control are definitely re- 
duced to a formula, judgment, local conditions, and par- 
ticularly the human element too often upset such inci- 
dentals as definitions set forth in mathematical exactitude. 

The magnitude of the subject, “Credit Investigations,” 
immediately reduces one to generalizations. The aim of 
a credit investigation is to present a complete picture out 
of a mass of circumstances upon which a forecast can be 
made with reasonable certainty. This picture should con- 
tain a combination of the pigments of character, capital, 
and capacity. 

Capital is more clearly distinguishable than capacity or 
character. Conditions affecting “ability to pay” directly 
affect ‘willingness to pay” and, conversely, conditions af- 
fecting “willingness to pay” affect “ability to pay.” 

The credit investigation should be based on information 
disclosing conditions which tend to affect “willingness to 
pay” and “ability to pay.” This calls for a patient and 
searching disposition for details and a complete inter- 
view for a lead. 


The method used in obtaining these details is usually 
governed by the facilities of the community. Personal In- 
vestigation vs. Credit Bureau Reports has long been a 
subject of much controversy. Each method has its pecul- 
iar advantage. Expense and time are elements to be con- 
sidered. The up-to-date credit report presents the most 
accurate information in contrast to the opinions from 
references given by the applicant. Where speed is impor- 
tant and accuracy is at a premium, the credit report fur- 
nishes facts of inestimable value which are hardly avail- 


able in a personal investigation. 


*Reprinted, with permission, from The American Indus- 
trial Banker. 
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On the other hand, personal investigation offers in- 
sight into pertinent conditions not disclosed in the credit 
report. A comparison of the two systems indicates that 
the credit report is freer from prejudice and contains a 
greater amount of hidden detail than the personal investi- 
gation. The confidential nature of the credit report is 
decidedly in its favor. 

The credit investigation should work toward a com- 
bination of certain fundamentals: 

The first of these is permanency of income. Perma- 
nency of income is usually based on occupation, duration 
of employment, employer, and age. It is important to 
have a definite picture in respect to permanency of income. 

The efficiency and intelligence of the applicant is usu- 
ally indicated by the employer’s opinion. The length of 
employment is the best safeguard against the next depres- 
sion or slump, as the inefficient and the most recently em- 
ployed ones are the first to go. 

The second fundamental is concerned with whether or 
not the applicant is overloaded. ‘This decision is of ex- 
treme importance. The number of dependents and their 
exact amount of income from all sources must be known. 
Local living conditions determine the amount of fixed 
costs to be deducted per dependent from the gross income. 
Local utilities and rent should be included. 

From the margin of income left, the amount paid per 
month on previously contracted debts should be deducted 
as well as the amount to be repaid per month if credit is 
extended. The remaining balance should be sufficient to 
meet normal emergencies, entertainment, automobile op- 
eration and, possibly, increased living expenses. 

To what extent an applicant should pledge his income 
is a question of much controversy. Experience indicates 
that an individual’s monthly disbursements should not ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the monthly income. This conjecture 
has been upset more or less by long-term credit extension 
for rather large amounts. 

It is true that the total amount of indebtedness should 
be watched closely as it indicates the applicant’s pro- 
clivities toward overloading. (In a session of the A. I. 
B. I., May, 1937, the opinion was expressed that an ap- 
plicant should not be allowed to borrow in excess of one 
month’s salary. It seems as though this standard would 
not contain much strength unless it were combined with 
the ratio of disbursements to income, which combination 
would be ideal.) 

The proclivity of the applicant to overload is difficult 
to determine unless the credit investigation is thorough 
and particularly so in the compilation of outstanding ob- 
ligations. Another item of importance is the amount of 
rent or housing cost paid. Either of these items is a good 
indication of extravagance or thrift. 

The nature of the character report is the third funda- 
mental to be considered. Who is the applicant? Where 
did he come from? By whom was he referred? How 
does he pay his bills? 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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DISTRICT Gen Aeeveed Gutiinet howut) STORES (Installment Accounts) YS 
po 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937. 1936 1937 1936 
AV. HI. LO. AV. HI. LO. AV. HI. LO. AV. HI. LO. AV. HL LO. AV. HL LO. AV. HI. LO. AV. HL | 10. rr 
Boston, Mass. 51.1 |66.4|46.4152.2|72.6 |45.4121.5|27.6/138 |17.3 [32.6 113.6 154.9 |58.0 |39.9 [55.5 |65.0 |42.6] —| —| —| —| —| jig ]63 
Providence, R. 1.  45.3|52.0/44.2]469|51.0|408] — | — -|—|- —|—|—| —| —] — 12.1) —] — |\34eee — 
Lynn, Mass. 54.0|55.3|40.8155.6 (58.0 |41.3 -} —| —| —] —| —| — 169 ]21.8)12.0 }147|17.2)mm | 
Springfield, Mass. | 56.2|57.8|54.6|56.4|58.6 |54.2116.3 |21.3|1 1.3418.0124.1/11.9154.1 |597 148.4/52.5/58.5|466) —| —| —| —| —|-8 | — 
Worcester, Mass. |4891/50.1/45.5/49.9|51 3 148.0 124.2|25.5|23.0 1266|28. 1125.1 136.0 |50.0|30.0}369/490/270} —| —| —| —| —|- | —] — 
New York City 50.6|61.3 |43.6 [52.0|63.7 |43.0]18.7 |280|13.1 |206|24.4]13.7 |46.8| 63.7|38.4|46.6(56.1 [30.6] — | —| —] —] —|-T—]| — 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 49.2|54.5|38.5|50.6|58.7 [39.511 6.3/21.3/12.4]19.1|25.6/13.4 47.7 |545 |38.5 1496 (58.7 380) —| — | —| —| —| -fiili1|40 
Reading, Pa. 52.0|56.8 |504 |54.6|62.0/53.4] — |210| — | — |208] — | — |380| — | — |37.0] — } — |11.8| — ]148/180|nimMe\ — | - 
Gyrecne, Hi. ¥. 45.4|46.4|44.9]45.4|46.9/41.2]16.0 /19.4 |14.6]18.0|24.5|17.5 1469 |48.3/455 147.2/48.2/46.3] — |12.2) —| — 13.3) | —| - 
Utica, N. Y. 48.0|52.6|47.2|470|47.2|470] — | — | — | — | — | — }480/52.6/47.2|500 |65.0/47.0 f12.0 [15.3 |11.5]10.7}13.7 |g | — | — 
Washington, D.C. |41.0/49.6135.51434 [53.5 137.6 ]12.4114.3| 6.2 1127\14.2| 91] —| —| —]—| —| —]—] —] —] —]| -l47-T- 
Huntington, W. Va. | — |63.1| — /62.7/70.2/55.1] —|8.1| —|92/95/89} —| —| -] —| —| —] —| —| —]| —|lo8| 8} — 
Baltimore, Md. 44.3|51.7/38.11455|/54.1/38.1}17.3| 28.2) 98 |17.3|29.5| 6.3 140.4|44.0/37.7 |40.3/45.5/37.0) —| —| —| —| —|-8)-] — 
Birmingham, Ala. |45.6|48.31438 [469 149.6 143.2] 20.1|20.8/19.5 12261267 [20.1 144.5151.4 |33.21465 [53.0 /34.4]11.9 ll3.2|ll2}l20l30llm) —| — 
Atlanta, Ga. 33.5|35.0|32.0]36.2/38.0 (34.5 113.6 | 14.4/12.8]13.9|15.6 |12.2135.1 (35.4 134.7137.4 |38.3/36.5) — |13.6) — fi26lisi lime) — | — 
Kansas City, Mo. |71.5|79.3|63.8]71.3|83.1 159.5] — |166| — | — |16.5| — 156.2|67.5|47.3[558 1660 |460) — 11.7, —| —| —|-m—| — 
St. Louis, Mo. 53.9|65.6 46.8 154.2167 1 |44.6119.9|22.5 116.8 |20.9/26.1|16.6]45.2/52.7 |38.2|50.7/54.5/41.9) — |16.8| — | — |15.4| mo) — | — 
Little Rock, Ark.  |39.8/45.7 (370 1407 |41.0 140.3}17.1 |24.1/15.1 [16.7 |19.3/14.11 —| —| —] —] —|] —] — io} —] —}100) 4h — fas. 
Cleveland, O. 47.3155.5141.1151.0|56.7 [428117 7|24.0(11.3 117.9 127.6 |12.9 144.1 46.8 140.0 144.9 |48.9|40.81100/13.2| 84 [11.7|13.2| mse. 153. 
Cincinnati, O. 53.2158.9 147.0 151.8 |55.9 145.3 115.7 |21.0|1 1.2 |16.3|20.4/13.6 141.4| 480 |35.1 [53.1 175.7 |3651 — | —| —| —| —|-Milasele2 
Columbus, O. 48,5|58.3|46.8149.0/59.1 146.591 1.8 112.7 {10.8 ]12.1 |12.611 1.6 1495/57.0 145.3 [54.0/59.3 153.4 124.9 (395 /10.3 112.6 |38.0\lme | — | — 
Toledo, O. 48.2|55.8 142.9 150.1 |59.0|45.2116.8 |17.9 116.6 |19.2/19.5 |17.3 [55.3 |60.0|44.51590 |61.0/53.8) —| — | — ]163119.6/13mmB|370136 
Youngstown, 0. 49.4|49.6148.91494/51.1 1478 112.0/16.3| 7.6 117.8/18.6\15.0} — |590| — /544|/605\48.2) — |179| — |ie6l2isisme| —| — 
Detroit, Mich. 56.8|67.7/44.8158.2/69.0 |45.0 [21.2 |23.8|16.4 1230 |24.4/19.1 154.7 59.0 150.7 |54.6|60.5 |50.6) — | —| —] —| — 51.0|70: 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ]52.2/54.4/49.0]/52.9155.7/49.5] — | —| — | — | — | — ]607171.3/50.9]65.2|71.0/53.8116.1 |21.2|13.1 116.9|20.1\4mme | —| — 
Milwaukee, Wis. 149.4/56.7| 48.8152.8 [59.8 |50.6418.7 |20.1 (16.5 119.5|230/175] — |535| — | — |56.4] — 112.6/14 1/11.0]12.1/14.3/10MB 1470 146: 
Springfield, m.* |387/48.2|30.0/355/47.9\201] —| —| —| —| —] — [338/385 1290 |34.2/403|28.0 122.1 /37.2 |1 1.2119.7|28.8 1m (33.4138. 
Duluth, Minn. — 44.0] — |41.6145.7/375] — | — | — | — |23.7| — ]52.2|58.2144.0]420\629|41.0) —| —| —| —| —| 4 -T- 
St. Paul, Minn. 53.7|59.4/39 5 |55.8/63.1/47.3) — | —| —|—| —] — ]461/54.5/340]461|51.5|400] — | —| —] —| — -}- 
Minneapolis, Minn. |67.3/70.5/61.9}68.2|72.5|64.2 119.6 |23.2|12.7 121.5 |27.6|13.6 160.3/62.4/58.1 |64.0/683/596) — |103| — | —|i01 -|- 
Davenport, fe. 55.6 157.1 |54.0158.4/59.5|57.4 116.217.3 (15.0 113.7|15.0 112.3) — |477) — | — [50.7] — | — 170] — | — |62 = 
Cedar Rapids, Is.  159.2/59.4/50.0]62.6/64.5/54.0]24.6 |31.0 |18.2|249|290/209) —|/ —| —] —| —| —] —| —| —]—| —- —|- 
Des Moines, Ia. 38.0|53.3 |378 |40.1/52.3/355] —| —| —| —| —| — ]460|53.0/45.1]497|500|400} —| —| —]| —] - —| -— 
Sioux City, ls. 49.3 |49.5|41.0]47.3/49.7 145.0 }17.0 |29.3 |15.2 |22.2|24.5 (200) — |450| —}| —|4o0] — | —| —| —| —| —|-48]-] - 
Omaha, Neb. — |468| — | — |525| —] —|127| — | — |14.6| — ]45.2/473|43.3146.1/49.1 44.1} —| —| —] —]| — i — 
Tulsa, Okla. 60.0 |64.4|53.1 159.0 /62.6 148.3 1160 |17.4 13.0 114.0 |15.0 |1 1.21467 [508 1426 1463/1510 416) —| —| —] —] - -|- 
San Antonio, Tex. 141.9 /44.9/39.0 140.5/42.2/38.6]11.2/13.1 | 9.3 110.1/10.6| 9.7 148.8/50.6/47.5151.4/52.0 151.0 Ji1.8/12.2/11.4]11.4|11.8/am | — = 
Denver, Cale. 48.2|489 145 3 149.2/54.2/43.2] 15.1 128.7 112.5 |158 116.6 [15.4 1485 |48.7/46.2150.1 |52.6/47.3] 97 111.1] 83 |10.5|120 —Tink 
Salt Lake City, Utah 160.9 |64.9|56.4 157.5 (68.5 46.1 125.6/38.8/17 6/225/30.0|165) —| —| —|—|—| —] —| —] —] —]-— a 
Casper, Wyo. — |1l24| — | — (106); —f} —| —}| —] —| —| — J — 1420] — 13860/42.0134.0) —+ —|}| —]-—|—- —|— 
Portland, Ore. 42.5|58.6 137.9 143.9| 91.2139.0 114.6 [21.6 113.3 117.0 [17.9 |14.41490 [52.6 |142.01440|480|427) —| —| —] — | — 86°110. 
10 Spokane, Wash. 58.7|60.8 |56.6 |62.4| 67.3|57.5]14.5 |16.6 1123 |15.7|17 | 14.2143.2/52.013451425 |50.0/35.1 —|—]|—]| —| HPogies: 
Tacoma, Wash® — |< o_ — —_ — — j— _ _ —_—j|— —_i—_— — —i— — - — — —|-— 09 ~ 
Okla Cale” } |45.8|53.8|39.6 1470 |55.2/39.0]17.8 |24.0 |13.8 118.4 |30.5 [13.7 137.6 [51.6 30.8 1393 |54.3/33.4]16.5/29.3/10.5115.6)31.5|I/M| — | — 
Los Angeles, Calif. |60.0|70.0 |51!.1 161.8 |68.5|52.6117.6 (20.5 115.2 120.0/228/187 |55.4|584|52.5|56.0|580/540) —| —| —| —| — -|- 
Santa Barbara, Calif. |47.6|60.6|35.8/490/545/40.6) — | —| — | —| — | — }60.1|724/39.5]54.9|74.2|\425) —| —| —| —| — —|- 
Ottawa, Ont? -| —| —]39.6/487/27.6] — 18.9/266\12.2 27.3/32.5124.6 1121169 |10 . 
12 Vancouver, B.C. |66.7|72.3|61.1 |75.5/81.8 |69.2126.5/30.4|22.6134.3/43.8|24.8] — [520| — | — |485| —] —|i40| —] — 149 ~|- 
Victoria, B. C. 66.5 |67.2|658165.5| 69.2/61.9 123.8/31.0 |16.71249/28.4/215] — |51.0| —]| — |sa2} —] —| —| —] —| - ~|- 
© 1937 Figures not received at press time ° Installment 2Laundry 5Lumber 7Fuel | Cleanin, 
* Open and Installment accounts combined 1Furriers 8Heating ®Paper and Paint 8Cleaning and Dyeing  “daples 
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HESE three factors play a most important part in 

the success of any credit department. A well writ- 

ten collection letter is a promoter of good will and 
future sales. It is, therefore, important that a collection 
letter should be analyzed so that it will not fail in its 
mission. 

It is vitally important that the credit man interview all 
applicants personally. Almost always, it is possible that 
an outstanding feature or peculiarity of an applicant will 
automatically register so that visualization will come 
naturally in the future handling of the account. 

This is an attitude of mind and can be cultivated. We 
should project ourselves imaginatively into our customer’s 
place of business or his home, establish his type and visu- 
alize him as an individual of that type. We may go 
wrong sometimes but in the majority of cases we will be 
right. 

It is easy to establish the type of customer from the in 
formation obtained in his application. We have the loca- 
tion of his home or place of business. It should be part 
of every credit man’s routine to learn the general condi- 
tions in different localities so that he may be able to place 
the streets mentioned and in his mind visualize the type 
of home and surroundings in which the applicant lives. 
We have his place of employment, what his duties are, 
amount of his income and his credit rating, as well as his 
paying record. He is a poor credit man and student of 
human nature who cannot, with this information, see 
before him a fairly definite figure. 

We cannot individualize our collection letters unless we 
visualize our customer and if we visualize, personalize and 
individualize, it naturally follows that we must avoid 
form letters so far as possible; and in case, due to the 
great number of accounts, it is necessary to use forms, 
every credit department should make up its own set to 
apply particularly to its own type of business. In doing 
this, avoid the stereotyped phraseology so common to form 
letters. There is nothing so deadening as stereotyped 
phrases. They are destructive to individuality. 

If we do use a certain set of collection letters in a sys- 
tematic way, our system should be flexible, ready to re- 
spond immediately to changes in conditions ; the nearer we 
can get to individual personal letters the better. The 
trouble with nearly all business today is its impersonality. 

Calling attention to our debtor’s failure to live up to 
his promised contract is properly a part of our duty and 
it can be made a very effective appeal for the money which 
he promised in exchange for our merchandise. Breaking 
contracts is a serious matter. Neither we nor our customer 
should minimize its seriousness. 

It rests entirely with the credit department to see that 
the customer does take his sales contract seriously and 
see that it is upheld. When there are circumstances where 
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this is impossible the credit man should see just how far 
these circumstances should affect the condition of the 
account. 

The vast majority of our customers are honest and 
have a sense of honor to which we can appeal. But they 
are human. If they find that we and other creditors do 
not regard their terms seriously, they feel under no ob- 
ligation to hold to those terms. Closely allied to the 
appeal to his sense of honor is the appeal to his sense of 
fair play. We can very often get satisfactory results by 
showing him the effect of his default on his credit stand- 
ing, not only with us but with other houses to whom he 
should apply for credit. 

Our customer should be made to understand that—in 
our modern credit granting and gathering of complete 
credit information—his credit standing and paying habits 
are known by all his creditors and will be learned through 
our credit bureaus by houses to whom he should apply for 
credit in the future. 

Too frequently our applicants do not know these facts. 
This is proved and experienced by all credit men in cases 
where the applicants give for reference their creditors with 
whom they have had satisfactory accounts. They will 
invariably be surprised when they learn that we have a 
complete report from other creditors with whom they 
have been slow and unsatisfactory. This condition makes 
it all the more important why we should impress on our 
customers the seriousness of their obligations. We are 
not only protecting our own interest but we are upholding 
the entire credit structure. 

Individual consumers are personal buyers: housewives, 
professional men and women, men and women of the 
white collar classes, mechanics and wage earners of all 
kinds whose knowledge of business procedure, and most 
especially of office and credit work, is very meager. 

On the other hand, it would seem that the majority of 
these buyers are honest. This is proved by the fact that 
credit losses in retail houses are surprisingly low when we 
consider the easy granting of retail credit. However, a 
large number of these buyers do not pay promptly and the 
indirect credit losses that result from this condition are 
seriously affecting our percentage of collections and the 
success of our collection and credit departments. 

Some of the chief reasons for the relatively large per- 
centage of past due accounts are: The average retail 
buyer does not budget his expenditures and it frequently 
happens that he buys beyond his weekly or monthly in- 
come, sometimes of necessity but more often stimulated 
by the attractive and appealing advertising. Since he does 
not have the ready cash to meet these accounts, when due, 
he will postpone the payment for a month or two and the 
result is, he will alternate his payments. 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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The Credit Woman’s Heritage 


By MISS CLARA NOERENBERG 


Retiring President, Spokane Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Spokane, Wash. 


To the year that has gone, Hail and Farewell; 
To the year which shall come, Happy Greeting. 


GAIN we come to the end of another club year—a 
memorable year—a year full of rich experiences 
for us all. To us fell the honor of being the 

hostess:club at the nationalization of Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs and always will we thrill to the memory 
of that occasion. 








The contacts made during the National Convention 
broadened our horizons in retail credit problems, in club 
interest, local, district and international, and perhaps most 
important of all, our friendships. 

To me the past year will always be one of happy recol- 
lection. Some of my plans and ideas fell by the wayside, 
many things were left undone, some fell short of the 
mark. I feel that it was an honor and a privilege to 
have been your president. 

[ cannot tell you how grateful I am to all my fellow 
officers, committee chairmen and the entire membership 
for the wonderful cooperation extended to me during the 
entire year. 

The committee reports found in your programs tell of 
the accomplishments, but they do not tell of the work, the 
devotion and club loyalty that were given in the sacrifice 
of leisure time, so that the mechanics of the club might 
proceed and grow. 

Such devotion, loyalty and service are what make a 
club alive. 

It would be impossible for me to give personal recog- 
nition to all who gave so unselfishly of their time, energy 
and enthusiasm before and during the Convention. But 
let me say that never have I seen, in any club, such splen- 
did cooperation, such friendly spirit, such executive abil- 
ity, as was displayed by the committee chairmen and 
their workers. 











Editor’s Note: 


This article was taken from the farewell 
message of Miss Noerenberg, retiring Presi- 
dent of the Spokane Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club, delivered at the Club’s Annual 
Banquet, October 14, 1937. 

It is so full of inspiration that we are re- 
printing it here for the benefit of other mem- 
bers of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America, which is affiliated with the 
National Retail Credit Association. 
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To one and all of you, I am deeply indebted and for 
my successor in office, I ask the same generous support. 

I need not review for you the beginnings of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club movement. Someone had a 
dream, a vision and dwelt upon it until it became a real- 
ity—a club. Others caught the vision, and so on—until 
this dream became an international organization. 

I said in the beginning that the contacts made during 
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the Convention had broadened our horizons, in retail 
credit problems and club interest, and our friendships. 

To you who were privileged to hear the speakers at the 
Convention it is not necessary to dwell on the retail credit 
phase. For those not so privileged is given the opportu- 
nity to read the reports in The Crepir Wor -p. 

Just what does membership in any large organization 
mean. To no two will it mean quite the same. To each 
it will fill a different need, according to the individual. 
It will bring opportunity for service in a great work, op- 
portunity for service to each other, opportunity for de- 
velopment, for growth, and opportunity for better under- 
standing, for deeper sympathy, for higher courage and 
for finer faith. 

During the depression, we saw evidences all around 
us, of the bankruptcy of those who had laid up for them- 
selves treasures upon earth, but who had not laid up for 
themselves treasures in heaven, where moth and rust do 
not corrupt and where thieves do not break through and 
steal. Of such treasures is FRIENDSHIP, an intangible 
thing, but a thing that never fails to pay dividends. 

From such an organization as ours, beautiful friend- 
ships spring—friendships that will last through the years 
and from which we gather inspiration and courage for 
our daily work. 

We in America are the most privileged women in the 
world. We are the beneficiaries of a great heritage, each 
generation of women having passed onto the next some 
gift. But with this heritage comes RESPONSIBILITY. This 
new International of ours, with its high aims and ideals, 
its opportunity for developing friendships and good fel- 
lowship between women in retail credit, with its wide 
field for service, is a part of the progress of women. 

And it is here that we are given an opportunity to ac- 
cept the responsibility handed down to us. In the Inter- 
national we have leaders of broad vision but the work and 
action must be carried on in the local clubs and by the in- 
dividual members. 

Shakespeare said: 


All the world’s a stage, 


And all the men and women merely players. 


Our organization is like a drama, a play, with all its 
members actors. Some have the leads, others the many 
small parts, each one important in the development 
of the plot, each having a contribution to make on which 
depends the success or failure of the play. 

If we are to fulfill our purpose and justify our exist- 
ence, if our organization is to grow into a permanent 
structure, then we must all play our parts, rendering un- 
stinting and untiring service, sustained by those spiritual 
qualities, vision, faith and courage, so necessary to the 
success of any movement. 

We are living in turbulent times. Conditions are 
changing more rapidly than ever before; the state of af- 
fairs over all the world is of vital concern to us all. Dur- 

(Continued on page 30.) 





CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 






By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 
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HIS month we have something unusual: A 

letter which has proved its pulling power in 

the opening of new charge accounts. J. N. 
Adam and Company of Buffalo, New York, last 
Summer opened a new branch store in Niagara 
Falls. The letter shown in Figure 1 was sent to 
8,756 residents of Niagara Falls and vicinity. 
With it was sent the application card shown in 
Figure 2—and a return envelope. 

Mr. F. R. Olmsted, Credit Manager of the 
Buffalo store reports that 1,571 accounts were 
actually opened. This is equivalent to 18 per cent 
of the list solicited! 

Figure 3 is one of the most attractive account 
acknowledgment forms it has been my pleasure to 
see. Shown is the first page of a four-page folder, 
attractively printed on deckle-edge paper. The 
charge authorization card, which is contained in a 
cellophane envelope, is inserted at two corners into 
die-cut incisions in page 1 of the folder. The 
second page of the folder is blank while the third 
page carries this message: 

“Tt is with pleasure that we inform you that a 
charge account with Gimbels is now placed at your 
disposal. 

“We sincerely hope you will find this facility of 
valuable assistance—that it will meet your every 
requirement, and that you will use it frequently. 
Gimbels has always been recognized for complete 
assortments of dependable merchandise. Make 
this store your store—Shop here with assurance 
every day. 

“For your convenience a charge card is pre- 
sented herewith which will serve as a medium of 
easy identification. 

“Further information regarding the use of Gim- 
bels Credit Service is explained on the following 
page.” 

This message is signed with the facsimile signa- 
ture of A. C. Wehl, Credit Manager. The fourth 
page carries information about terms, deferred 
payment plans, and personal shopping service. 


Mr. A. C. Wehl, whose brain-child this folder 
was, writes that only the charge number is shown 
on the authorization card: “That number is im- 
pressed upon the card with a machine specially 
made up for us. At one time, these numbers were 
put on the card by typewriter and later by a book- 
keeping machine, but the numbers were easy to 
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erase and change. All of this has been eliminated 
with this new device and fradulent purchases have 
been greatly reduced.” 

Figure 4 shows a collection letter with a new 
slant. Notice the opening sentence which refers 
to “the month-end audit of this company’s ac- 
counts.” The fill-ins in this letter can be easily 
recognized as they show up darker on the plate. 


The letter in Figure 5, which is mailed to ac- 
counts 120 days past due, is an outstanding “last 
chance” letter. This is the fourth of a series of 
forms and letters which, according to Chris Jensen, 
Credit Manager of the Crews-Beggs Company, 
has held 1937 collection percentages in the 70s. 


er 
It Is The Vogue-- Throughout 
The 3rd and 4th Districts -- 

To Join the “On To NasHviL_e Cus” in your city 
and be our guest February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1938. 

Our registration chairman, Mr. E. B. Thweatt of 
Keith-Simmons Company, reports 53 registered from one 
association thus far. We are laying plans far in advance 
and hope to make this meeting really worth your attend- 
ing. You can count on the Nashville “Bunch” giving 
you everything we have and a little more. 

Each committee chairman is very anxious to know just 
how big a cake we should bake for this convention as we 
want each delegate to have an extra piece—and of course 
the cake should be well seasoned. 

There are 115 units of the National in these two dis- 
tricts. With each unit well represented we should really 
accomplish much good, and at the same time enjoy real 
Southern Hospitality at its best —W. Harvey King, Gen- 
eral Publicity Chairman, Nashville Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. 

“Der 


Back Issues Wanted 


The National Office wishes to secure back issues of 
The Crepir Wor Lp in order to complete its files. If you 
have any of the issues listed below and wish to donate 
them to us it will be greatly appreciated: 

September and October, 1928. 

May, June, and July, 1929. 

September and October, 1934. 

September, November, and December, 1935. 

July and October, 1936. 

Send them express collect (and mark “Printed Matter, 
Value not exceeding $10.00”) to the National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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J. N. ADAM & GO. 


BUFFALO NIAGARA FALLS 


® July 15, 1937 


In a few weeks the fine new department store we are 
building in your city will be open. We have planned April 20 1988 
this store, in every way, for your pleasure and satis- 
faction, and we believe it will be the finest store of Mr John Doe @) 
4ts sise in America. 1000 Main st. 
Houston, Texas. 


«OF THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Madam: 





Houston, Texas 


Complete selections. of sound quality merchandise, 

authentic fashions, end courteous, well-trained Dear Mr Dée: 

salespersons (all residents of Niagara Falls) will 

make your shopping. easy, pleasant and friendly. The In th 

newness and beauty of the store will be a joy. And accounts that a end audit of this company's 

our famous, thrifty prices will seve you money. balance in your name of #8. in December, we find a 
. 


In anticipation of our opening, many residents of While the 

Niagara Falls have already opened charge accounts beyond the camunehenn an is small; it is somewhat 
with us. Perhaps you plan to open an account also. and if it does not i period of an "open account"; 
To make it easier we are enclosing 4 return envelope greatly favor us f nconvenience you, it would ; 
end e small card, which we ask you to sign, giving for your Decenber or you to let us have your check 
us permission to open en account and to send you one account balance yet this month 

of our handy little Charge-Plates to use as soon 6s Any assist 
our store is open. We know you enjoy the convenience extend us will be stance that you might be able to 
of a charge account, - why not return the card today? this time. especially appreciated just at 


With kindest regards . 


Very truly yours, for your valued patronage, we ar 


and appreciation 
e 


President Very respectfully, 
Of course, yo/may use this Charge-Plete in our L LECHENGER JEWELER INC 
Buffalo store immediately. 
(signed) 


J1p/ms Credit Dept 





J. N. ADAM & Co, 


satin Addressed envelope for your convenience 


NIAGARA PALLS 





APPLICATION FOR CHARGE ACCOUNT 


“B 


a @ews-BEsss 
’ ~~ SMTA 


ease Nor 
fy me when my Accounr reaches § 


Drx- Goons: Co), 


PUEBLO.COLO. 




















©) 


Authorization 
Card 


Have you thought whet it means to you to have 


Mr, John 
ani th a good credit standing in the community? 


2000 River Drive 


Milwaukee, w 
» Wisconsin Credit Rating Associations frequently refer to 


us relative to the promptness of our customers in 
meeting their obligations. In such cases people 

who meet their payments promptly are given Al ratings, 
which means they can obtain credit in nearly all 

the stores of the city. 





So you can see that even aside from your 
natural desire to live up to your agreement, it is 
decidedly to your advantage to do so. 


We have written you several times in an attempt 
to induce you to meet your obligation without 
forcing us to use harsh methods. We shall still hope 
to get some definite word from you within a few days, 
for we should sincerely regret being compelled to 
take other steps. 











GIMBELS 


Milwaukee Very truly yours, 


THE CREWS-BEGGS DRY GOODS COMPANY 

















Credit Manager 
CJ:8R 
Amount due: 
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NSTALLMENT credit, a selling device, has been 
used in the industrial marketing field for years. It 
met a need in buying residences and the larger and 

more durable consumers’ goods such as pianos and furni- 
ture many years ago. 

Not until automobile ownership began to be generally 
diffused, however, did the subject appear upon the eco- 
nomic horizon as something to be carefully watched. To- 
day, it is one of the leading topics for conversation among 
bankers, industrialists, and distributors alike. 

Some of the discussion is based upon fear, which, in 
turn, is based upon too little knowledge of the facts. For 
this tool of buying and selling, there is surprisingly little 
accurate factual information available to anyone. Much 
confusion has resulted. Definitions have been ignored. 
Guesses have been given authority. Conferences have 
been held. 

The terms “consumer credit” and “installment credit” 
are being used interchangeably. Those using the first term 
in the strict sense, however, are thinking of the credit ex- 
tended to consumers, irrespective of terms and use. Often 
they do not distinguish between open credit and install- 
ment credit. Certainly, they seldom separate credit se- 
cured for the purchase of goods and services from that 
obtained to wipe out some other form of existing credit— 
the type often granted by small loan companies, industrial 
banks, and so on. 

Those who talk about installment credit may include 
that granted to retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers, 
as well as to the ultimate consumer. They are aware of 
the vast amount of credit extended for the purchase of 
industrial machinery and equipment, as well as for goods 
and services. We must, therefore, be cautious in accept- 
ing what we read or hear on this subject, until we know 
what limitations have been placed upon the data presented. 

The figures quoted in this paper are based upon install- 
ment credit extended by retailers of goods and services. 
They represent the value of the goods sold on this basis 
and not the net amount of outstandings, either for the 
entire year or for any one period. Only limited figures 
are available from public sources. 

For 1929, the Bureau of the Census estimated that the 
total volume of installment credit extended by reporting 
retailers was 6.5 billions of dollars. Note that this figure 
was an estimate. The same Bureau for 1935 found that 
the total had fallen to 3.6‘billions of dollars, as reported 
by the retailers themselves. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce again estimated that installment 
credit sales of retailers in 1936 rose to 4.5 billions. This 
last estimate was based upon the 1935 Census figure and 


*An address before the Associated Credit Men of St. 
Louis, November 8, 1937. 
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Installment Credit Problems 


By DR. WILFORD L. WHITE* 


Chief, Marketing Research Division -- Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce -- United States Department of Commerce 


reports from approximately 2,000 credit-granting retailers, 
recently released as the “Retail Credit Survey: 1936.” 

Considering the definition and other limitations, this 
figure is neither high nor alarming. While other agencies 
grant an unknown amount of credit for cash purchase of 
commodities and services from retailers, the amount prob- 
ably is not large, comparatively speaking. The question is 
not one of absolute amounts, however, but one of relative 
sums. Retail sales were lower in 1936 than in 1929. Pos- 
sibly even more important, national income was _ also 
smaller in 1936 than in the last year before the depres- 
sion. 

Retail sales of 49 billions, in 1929, fell to 33 billions 
in 1935, and increased to 38 billions in 1936. Installment 
credit sales for these same years equalled the following 
proportions of total retail sales: 13, 11, and 12 per cent, 
respectively. In other words, installment sales declined 
more proportionately from 1929 to 1935 than did total 
retail sales, increased more rapidly from 1935 to 1936, 
but in 1936, still were lower proportionately than they 
were in 1929, although only by 1 per cent. 

During these same years, national income, as estimated 
annually by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, declined from 81 billions in 1929 to 55 billions in 
1935 and rose to 64 billions in 1936. The proportions of 
installment sales at retail to national income for these 
same three years are as follows: 8.0, 6.5, and 7.0 per cent 
respectively. 

Another check upon this method of selling is to deter- 
mine the rate of increase of installment sales as compared 
with open credit and cash sales. If the proportion of in- 
stallment credit is not rising faster than retail sales, there 
should not be much reason for alarm on this one point. 
For a small sample of credit-granting stores, 1935 dollar 
sales increased 8 per cent over the 1934 figure. Cash 
sales, however, increased 3 per cent, open credit sales 9, 
while installment sales increased 19 per cent over the same 
period. ‘ 

For a slightly larger group of similar retail stores, dol- 
lar sales increased 15 per cent from 1935 to 1936. Dur- 
ing this period, cash sales increased 11 per cent, open 
credit sales increased 15 per cent, but installment sales 
moved up 25 per cent. In these figures we find the first 
evidence that this type of retail business is increasing 
faster than either of the other two and increased at a 
faster tempo during 1936 than during 1935. 

All of the above facts concern conditions prior to Janu- 
ary, 1937. What has been going on since that time? No 
one knows with any degree of certainty but there are 
several factors which many are watching very closely. 
The more important ones are: (1) character of merchan- 
dise sold on the installment plan; (2) amount of down 
payment; (3) carrying charges; (4) length of contract; 
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(5) losses from bad debts; and (6) returned goods and 


rept sessions, 


Character of Merchandise Sold 


Much concern is being expressed today over the char- 
acter of the merchandise being sold on an installment basis. 
Many are talking about what will happen as the result of 
selling “soft” goods on the deferred payment plan. As a 
matter of fact, however, merchandise which cannot be 
easily repossessed has been sold on the deferred payment 
plan, 10-payment plan, budget plan, and under other in- 
triguing titles for some time. 


Current concern has probably been brought about by 
the sudden realization of the real character of these plans, 
and the volume of businéss they presumably can produce. 
This concern has evidently been heightened by the tend- 
ency of department stores and mail order houses to extend 
this method of payment to everything in the store or 
catalog. 

During rising prices and rising incomes, repossessions 
are never an important problem. When they flatten out 
or decline or when the adjustment between the two 
changes unfavorably for income, existing obligations, and 
continued selling of soft merchandise on installments will 
be of immediate concern. Little is known either about 
the extent of installment sales on nondurable goods or 
the volume of this type of business. Sample data for the 
United States should be collected. 


Amount of the Down Payment 

Another question for growing concern is the down pay- 
ment. When installment selling was first introduced, the 
practice of retailers was to let the down payment equal 
the cost of merchandise sold. This was later changed to 
require only a proportion sufficient to induce the pur- 
chaser to continue payments to avoid loss of the equity 
obtained in the merchandise by the down payment. ‘The 
amount in many instances now has dwindled to the van- 
ishing point. 

Too many advertisements repeat “one cent a day” or 
“No down payments,” even where there is nothing to 
turn in. With rising values, this problem is of no grave 
concern. At the time prices turn down once again, the 
lack of an adequate down payment will be cause for con- 
cern. The time to anticipate this situation is now. 


Carrying Charges 

Another question of rising importance is carrying 
charges—the amount, and the method of quoting them 
to the consumers. The consumer is neither a mathema- 
tician nor a student of commercial discounts. Since little 
effort has ever been made to explain what the rate of 
installment charge includes beyond interest, and that the 
rate of interest quoted is not the true rate, the consumer 
has come to feel that the real rates paid, especially on 
small purchases, are exorbitant and unreasonable. As a 
substitute for an educational campaign, some industries 
have attempted to give the consumer a simplified explana- 
tion with the result that some feel that these statements 
may lead to erroneous conclusions. 

Apparently this idea is held by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which secured stipulations from all but two im- 
Portant automobile manufacturers, in which they agreed 
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to stop certain advertising involving the now well-known 
so-called 6 per cent financing advertising. 

On the other hand, the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority has recently issued an educational booklet called 
the “Electric Home and Farm Authority Purchase Plan 
and Monthly Payment Chart.” Although it may be true 
that not many farmers will study the booklet or under- 
stand all of the figures it contains, nevertheless the data 
(on carrying charges) are there for those who desire 
them. 

Length of Contract 

One factor which has concerned many interested in this 
subject has been the lengthening terms granted consumers. 
It has been realized that terms have been extended from 
12 to 18 months, then 24 and 36, with some agencies 
granting installment credit for as much as 60 months. It 
has been claimed by some that the lead was taken by cer- 
tain governmental agencies who were primarily interested 
in stimulating buying of many kinds of consumers’ durable 
goods during the early period of the depression. 

Whether this point of view is correct or not, some of 
these agencies are no longer in the market for loans of 
this character, with the result that this competitive factor, 
if ever present, is no longer of great concern. And, cer 
tainly, we are well beyond the depth of the depression. 

On the longer contracts, some distributors feel that 
they make sufficient profit out of the terms to sell the 
merchandise almost on a cost basis. In fact, they talk 
about making two profits and their salespeople encourage 
long terms. Possibly because this type of business is 
somewhat new to them, they do not realize the increased 
risk which they assume, increased risk which will be 
much more apparent in a falling price market than now. 
A practical result is that consumers tend to shop around 
for terms, tend to buy where they find the terms which 
seem best to meet their needs. 

It is heartening to learn that definite steps are today 
being taken to shorten terms. Through the efforts of 
such organizations as the National Retail Credit Associa 
tion, the Credit Management Division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, National Association of 
Sales Finance Companies, the National Association of 
Credit Men, and a growing number of others, the length 
ening of terms seems to have been largely stopped. Shorte: 
terms have been adopted in some instances. More con- 
servative terms and greater uniformity should result from 
such a concerted effort. 


Losses from Bad Debts 

Losses suffered as the result. of improper extension of 
installment credit or as the result of unforeseen factors at 
the time extension was made represent one measure of the 
present situation. According to the Retail Credit Survey, 
the ratio of bad debt losses to sales on the installment 
business of approximately 2,000 credit-granting dealers 
declined from 1.5 per cent in 1935 to 1.2 per cent in 
1936, a decrease of roughly 20 per cent. On the basis of 
4.5 billions of estimated installment sales for 1936, how- 
ever, this “cost’’ equals something more than 50 millions. 
This “‘cost’’ compares with one-half of one per cent for 
open credit and nothing, of course, for cash sales during 
the same period. 

Figures for department stores, taken from the Bureau's 
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annual retail credit surveys going back to 1927, show a 
loss of less than 1 per cent on installment sales for that 
year, a low figure which was not matched again until 
1936. During the intervening years, losses increased 
until a high was reached in 1932 of 3.5 per cent. A 
charge of 31% cents on each dollar of sales from bad debt 
losses alone is a rather high price to pay for installment 
business at a time when net profits are low or tend to 
disappear. 


Returned Goods or Repossessions 


Another by-product of installment selling is returned 
goods. It would appear that returns or repossessions 
should materially increase during a depression unless re- 
financing plans are made available on a wide scale. De- 
partment store returns from 1927 to 1934 ranged between 
11 and 15 per cent of gross sales on the installment plan. 
The figures for 1933 and 1934 showed a dropping off. 

It appears, therefore, from the few general facts avail- 
able that installment sales of retail stores up to January, 
1937, had not reached alarming proportions although the 
annual rate of increase had been high for the two preced- 
ing years. In spite of the fact that this method of selling 
produces about 12 per cent of retail sales, or the equiva- 
lent of 7 per cent of our national income, we do not know 
what is going on currently—we have few current series 
which will give the business man an accurate view of con- 
ditions in time to take wise action. 

In the light of the apparent rapid increase of retail 
sales made on the installment basis, critically to consider 
the extent of this type of business in the soft goods field 
seems wise. Installment sales of this character are not 
new but they have never before been so large. 

Many retailers now offering soft goods or, for that 
matter, store-wide selections, on the installment plan lack 
the experience gained by furniture retailers and automo- 
bile finance companies. They have expanded in this di- 
rection because of the apparent chance to expand sales 
without increasing expenses prcportionately, because of 
low interest rates, or merely because competition “forced” 
them into it. 

Many of these retailers may be making a satisfactory 
net profit on this business. They may have overlooked, 
however, the question of risk, particularly the risks in- 
volved over a long period of time, including the time 
when prices are going down. 

No one can predict with certainty when another peak 
will appear like the one now so clearly outlined in 1929. 
Theoretically, and if that month in the future could be 
determined well in advance, the retailer could and would 
adjust his installment policies as he approached the “zero 
hour.” Since he cannot do this, the next best policy is 
gradually to shorten the length of his contracts, realizing 
that they should never outlast the repossession value of 
the merchandise sold and that during a period of declining 
prices, they should be as short as possible. 

In order that the consumer may have the maximum op- 
portunity to educate himself on the proper use of install- 
ment credit, all business men interested in using this 
method of selling should consider the avenues open to 
them for the proper education of themselves as well as 
the consumer. No general educational campaign, how- 
ever, will succeed until there is more standardization of 
the amount of the down payment, carrying charges, and. 
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length of contract. Not only does attention need to be 
given to the standardization of these items themselves but 
to the methods by which they are explained or advertised 
to the public as well. Sell merchandise, not terms. 

Present concern is not with installment selling itself, 
but with the practices which have grown up in its exten- 
sion during the recent years of rising prices and income. 
An installment sale today, however, unlike selling either 
for cash or on open credit, not only involves the pay check 
received by the buyer the last of this week or the first of 
next month, but also the check which he may or may not 
receive 24 or 36 months hence. In other words, the state 
of the nation’s business 2 or 3 years from now may deter- 
mine whether there is any profit in the sale made today. 

Installment contracts entered into during and immedi- 
ately prior to 1929 contributed to the late depression. In- 
stead of learning our lesson, however, certain abuses in- 
herent in this type of selling have been expanded under 
competitive pressure. Unless proper control can be 
promptly gained and maintained over these factors the 
situation is apt to become more serious than it was in 
1929. 

One phase of the attack upon the problem is the secur- 
ing of current facts that are both significant and usable. 
The absence of facts, however, is no excuse for not taking 
immediate action in reviewing installment policies and, 
where needed, changing from a policy of broad expansion 
to a more conservative one, a shifting made necessary to- 
day as we approach the peak of another cycle of business 
activity. 

Recognizing the importance of installment credit, the 
significant part it is playing in our present economic situa- 
tion, and the almost complete lack of current factual in- 
formation, Doctor Dye, Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, last month set up an In- 
stallment Credit unit in the Marketing Research Division. 

The members of the Department of Commerce have no 
theories which they wish to prove, no facts which they 
must find, no conclusions which they expect to justify. 

It is our desire to bring together what facts are avail- 
able, fill in the blanks with new figures, arrange in an 
orderly array the results, study their significance, make a 
public report. We hope to determine the total amount of 
transactions made on an installment basis, the proportion 
paid down, and the ‘outstandings both for the United 
States as a whole and by industries. 

Our work should also cover the type of goods sold on 
this basis, terms of sale, prevailing rates, geographical 
differences in the use of installment credit and agencies or 
institutions involved in the extension and collection of in- 
stallment accounts. More important, in the long run, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will proceed 
with this work with the expectation of eventually setting 
up a current index which will indicate the position of in- 
stallment credit from month to month or from quarter to 
quarter. 

These are our plans. It is too early yet to present our 
methods. In the meantime, however, we need and solicit 
your counsel and advice. This work will be conducted 
in full cooperation with every business group or individ- 
ual interested in this subject. As facts replace fancy and 
a more real understanding replaces apprehension, the in- 
stallment credit business can receive and share tangible 
benefits. 
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This Survey Shows Current Trend 
Of Credit Thought 


(Continued from page 13.) 


known fact that carrying charges have been high in order 
that abnormal loss (due to low credit requirements in 
opening installment accounts) might be absorbed.” 


VictoriA, B. C.—‘‘In this community we have man- 
aged to keep terms on a reasonable basis and the only lines 
on which very extended terms have been granted are for 
the electric refrigeration and electric ranges. Our carry- 
ing charge is the standard half of one per cent a month 
and there has been no attempt to lower this rate. On 
budget accounts for soft merchandise the usual basis is 
one-third cash, balance 30 and 60 days with no carrying 
charge. At times these accounts are granted on one-quar- 
ter cash, balance 30, 60, and 90 days, no carrying charge.” 


5—“As a Result of the Rise in Importance of 
Labor as a Factor to Be Dealt With on a Very 
Much Revolutionized Basis, Labor Has Be- 
come Militant, Not Only in Matters of 
Wages, Conditions, Etc., But in Its De- 
mands Upon the Retailer!” 


Repiies Per Cent 
Labor has become militant in its de- 


mands upon the retailer 14 28.0 
Labor has not become militant in its 

demands upon the retailer 36 72.0 

Total 50 100.0 


SAN Francisco.—“Very true and it has also become 
arrogant, which is a distinct evidence of weakness and 
presages downfall. American enterprise, particularly in 
retailing, will be stultified unless both factors cooperate 
for the common good.” 


Miami, FLA.—“I agree with this statement. However, 
the retailer can do much to strike a happy medium and 
to control the tendency toward too radical demands.” 


DAVENPORT, IA.—“‘Demands may be made but the 
granting of such is entirely in the hands of the retailer. 
Unjust demands can be reasoned out in a manner (most 
every time) which may be of mutual advantage. Experi- 
ence in credit will guide toward the right goal.” 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—“Unquestionably so. More and 
more are certain classes of people inclined to expect and 
require at the hands of the retailer greater considerations 
than experience would tell us should be granted. Much 
of this is attributable to the times, and not a little in many 
cases to the almost subservient. attitude on the part of the 
merchants themselves. Happy, indeed, is that business or- 
ganization that is not always forced to ‘go with the tide’ 
and whose policies, proved sound over the years, are 
known to be sound, serviceable, and fair, both from the 
standpoint of the trader and his customer. An organiza- 
tion that has already established such a reputation has by 
reason thereof fewer unfair demands made upon it, and 
is called on less often either to refuse such demands or 
grant them against its better judgment.” 


Boston.—“I have found no difference between the 
laborer who wears a white collar and the one who wears 
no collar. The demands made on the retailer in these 
days are general and apply to no particular type of em- 
ployment. My experience has shown that the day laborer 
who wears overalls and drives a truck is just as reason- 
able to do business with as the man who sits at a desk 
with a telephone at his elbow. They are both human 
beings and, as such, inherit the usual human failings.” 
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Newark, N. J.—‘This question is not in any degree 
a proper one for reference to the Credit Department. It 
is distinctly one of general management. If the above 
statement, however, refers to the possibility of payments 
being withheld during a strike, then we believe the Credit 
Department should apply the same policy as during un- 
employment or for any other reason. Obviously, if the 
customer is out of employment, it is futile to insist upon 
payment but also improper to extend additional credit.” 

RocHEstTeErR, N. Y.—‘“It seems to me that the laboring 
man is a human being just like all the rest in the United 
States. He wants to improve his condition and have a 
better living, takes pride in paying his bills and in main- 
taining a good reputation, even as you and I. Labor dis- 
turbances will come and go but the individuals that make 
up the labor unions are still people and do not change 
their character.” 

CLEVELAND.—“If the credit structure of the nation is 
to be kept sound, there can be no distinction in the ex- 
tension of credit between labor or any other class. Credit 
must be extended solely on its merit as it fits the individ- 
ual regardless of position, occupation, trade, or profes- 
sion.” 

PorTLAND, Ore.—‘The only change I notice in the 
views of labor is that the retailer is asked to defer col- 
lection of its accounts pending strike conditions or during 
periods of labor unrest. Labor feels that this is a justi- 
fiable excuse for the extension of their accounts to the 
retailer. As importance is given by public sympathy to 
labor movements, I believe that efficiency of labor fur- 
nished to the retailer is depreciated. The shortening of 
hours is another factor that has reduced the efficiency of 
labor with a result that the retailer is paying out addi- 
tional sums of money to accomplish lesser results.” 

GREENVILLE, §. C.—“I don’t see how much more 
labor could demand than what the retailer has already 
urged upon it to accept without even asking. Labor 
did not demand ‘no money down—3 years to pay.’ It 
was the retailer who thought up that bright idea. Labor 
only accepted it because it was thrust upon him. It was 
available; so why not use it. Labor likes and expects a 
square deal. If our money is due in one year, labor will 
give it to us. In my 20 years’ experience, I have never 
had labor or anyone else to lay down my terms for me. 
Labor has not done that in the past, is not doing it in 
the present, and will not in the future.” 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—‘“Labor is a factor which requires 
a good deal more study than some firms have been willing 
to give it in the past. The present militant attitude is 
largely due to the improvement in the business cycle but 
its relative importance is on the increase. In this respect 
it probably has a bearing on retail merchandising.” 
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words and their usage 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTER. 
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WENTY years newer than any other comparable dictionary, 

Webster's New International, Second Edition, is the only dic- 
tionary new enough for today’s needs. For three generations, ““Web- 
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HE credit men of Houston are feeling extra fine 

these days due to their successful “‘pole vault” over 

the depression. They combined their strength 
early in the “recession days” to combat the approaching 
obstacles to the peaceful pursuit of their efforts to uphold 
sound credit standards. 

The files of the Credit Bureau were consulted more 
frequently than usual and limits on accounts tightened to 
assure credit being extended only where income, consist- 
ency, and will-power merited. 

Then the reconstruction days arrived. Men and 
women, who had before enjoyed good credit but lost it 
due to having lost their positions or having serious salary 
cuts, were again receiving normal incomes, but not suf- 
ficient to quickly liquidate the indebtedness that faced 
them. 

Realizing that character once imbedded into a human 
life could not be destroyed by such a short period of hard- 
ships, the Houston credit men began a campaign of re- 
building ambitions to again enjoy good credit—each one 
singling out those disheartened by their set-backs, and by 
offering encouragement, sympathy, and advice, pointed the 
way out. 

The Houston Credit Association, affiliated in a manner 
with the Merchants and Employes Industrial Bank in 
1932 and inaugurated a plan whereby delinquent accounts 
could be liquidated on a large scale by a limited liability 
endorsement of the merchants. If an individual owed a 
number of accounts, the bank paid all of them—each mer- 
chant endorsing for only the amount due him. All of the 
merchants received full payment in cash at once, the cus- 
tomer being granted ten months within which to repay 
the bank. Originally, payment of 10 per cent of the total 
involved was required in advance by the bank. 

This Industrial Bank, by affiliating with the Credit 
Association, immediately found its boosters to include ev- 
ery member of the Association, and its business grew 
rapidly and became so successful it was found possible to 
reduce the initial charge to the borrower from 10 per cent 
to 8 per cent. This amount covers interest and service 
charge. 

Credit executives in Houston have come to believe the 
old practice of coldly declining accounts because the credit 
report was unsatisfactory is outmoded. Too often it has 
been found the clouds on the record can be cleared up, 
and a way be found to open the account and make it 
profitable. This method also affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity to render a service to a fellow member of the As- 
sociation by acquainting the applicant with the service of- 
fered by the Industrial Bank, and the possibility of set- 
tling all old balances and reestablishing a good credit. 

Industrial Banks need no introduction to the credit 
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Refinancing Delinquent Accounts 
Speeds Up Houston’s Collections! 


By T. L. LOUGHRIDGE 


Credit Manager, Sakowitz Bros., Houston, Texas 


fraternity, but Houston Credit Men somehow have sensed 
their importance in the proper manipulation of business. 
Commercial banks are not interested in small loans scat- 
tered over a long period of time. Their purpose is to 
cover other fields. It was found they were not sold on 
the idea of granting the kind of loans the members of the 
Houston Association needed to help in improving their 
collections. People who appreciate good credit continu- 
ously meet with misfortunes, and grievously see their 
credit jeopardized, regardless of how hard they strive to 
uphold it. In these instances, the convenience of the 
Industrial Banks is outstanding in its helpfulness. 

And so, with a realization of all of these actualities, 
Houston credit men have united, studied, cooperated, and 
labored earnestly to educate the public of this city, first, 
to fully appreciate and enjoy good credit, and, second, to 
know what to do about it when through lax management 
of their personal affairs, or because of misfortune, they 
have found themselves facing financial reverses and the 
loss of their credit. 

During the past five years there have been hundreds of 
thousands of dollars collected by the merchants through 
the channels of their affiliated Industrial Bank on their 
endorsement—accounts that were slow and headed for 
the “Profit and Loss” ledgers. In many of these cases 
the customer has liquidated and reestablished a prompt 
credit rating. 

And, very interesting to note, the amount the merchants 
have been called upon to refund on the “limited liability 
endorsement plan” has been less than 2 per cent of the 
total for which they were obligated. This is a substantial 
saving from the amount ordinarily paid out for collection, 
general credit departfnent expense, etc., not to mention 
the interest saved by reducing outstanding accounts. The 
cash restored to active capital may be turned over several 
times on a profitable basis during the time it would, in 
most instances, be required to entirely liquidate the ac- 
count. 

The borrower is always made to feel his independence 
—he no longer owes the merchants—he has only one 
““pay-master’’—and some stores even reopen the account 
pending settlement of the loan, but always with a specific 
understanding that the account be promptly met in full 
each month. The borrower is appreciative of the trust 
and confidence displayed by the credit manager in endors- 
ing his note, and to fail his surety is something few want 
to do. 

In taking a cue from one or two of our neighboring 
Texas cities, the credit men of Houston feel they have 
well established the usefulness of the Industrial Bank in 
their profession. It is working out satisfactorily to all 
concerned: The borrower, the merchant, and the Bank. 
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Lengthy Credit Terms Seen As Menace 
By Seattle Merchant 


(Reprinted from Chicago Market Daily--issue November 1, 1937) 


TIFFEN your credit terms! Stop advertising ‘no 
down payment” and “three years to pay!” You'll 
lose few, if any, customers, and you'll keep your 

business in much better shape to meet the demands of 
current conditions. 

That’s the advice of Otto S. Grunbaum, president of 
Grunbaum Bros. Furn. Co., Inc., 
Seattle, one of the largest home furn- 
ishing businesses in the northwest. 

“The long time credit terms set 
up by FHA which—although FHA 
has withdrawn from the field—are 
still being granted by many install- 
ment houses, present a serious menace 
to the installment business,” Mr. 
Grunbaum declared. “This has been 
recognized by the large finance com- 
panies, because just recently they en- 
tered into an agreement to reduce the 
length of time on which they would 
re-discount paper on a great many of 
the household items, such as furniture stores sell.” 





Otto 8S. 


Grunbaum 


Business Costs Increasing 

Stores that handle their own paper are finding easy 
credit terms more and more of a problem as the costs of 
business increase, Mr. Grunbaum pointed out. Wages are 
higher, taxes are increasing . . 
cash items. The business must provide cash, not notes 
maturing in future months, to meet them. 

“If we are going to persist in selling refrigerators with 
nothing down and three years to pay,” he continued, “and 
we sell other household goods along the same or similar 
lines, the income that we derive from our accounts—no 
matter how big a business we do—will be stretched over 
such a length of time that we will have to either borrow 
money or put more money into the business in the form 
of capital. Under present conditions, neither of these 
alternatives is desirable.” 


Grunbaum Bros. has consistently declined to advertise 
goods on “no down payment,” although a number of 
Seattle department and furniture stores have done so for 
several years. 


No Loss of Sales 

“We find in our own case,” Mr. Grunbaum com- 
mented, “that not only have we not suffered from refus- 
ing to indulge in this poor business practice, but in fact 
our business has shown a larger increase in sales than any 
of the other concerns, and at no sacrifice of mark-up. 

“A great many merchants are emotional and exercise 
too little judgment in evaluating the seriousness of com- 
petition,” he continued. “Statistics will show that any 
well regulated store has its own clientele and that it is a 
most difficult proposition for any of its competitors to take 
away any considerable amount of business as long as the 
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. and both of these are. 


store remains under good management and offers the right 
kind of service and the right prices. 


Sound Business Judgment Needed 

“Therefore, it is just foolish to let ourselves be led 
astray. by the advertising of some of our competitors who, 
perhaps in desperation, are casting around for any means 
of getting business. There is no substitute for good 
sound business judgment and business practice, and surely 
the ‘no down payment’ and the very long extended terms 
do not come under either of these headings, but, quite the 
contrary, are factors that are going to lead to trouble in 
the long run for any concern, no matter how well financed 
they may be at the present time. 

“T would suggest to those in the furniture and home 
furnishing installment business that they check over the 
method on which they have been operating their credit 
departments and find out just how much value the ad- 
vertising of ‘no down payment’ has been. To what ex- 
tent have collections been slowed up by the granting of 
terms of 24, 30, and 36 months? I think that a great 
many will be surprised at what has been happening, and 
I know that a revision upward in terms cannot but result 
in benefit to any business.” 





Speed Up Your Collections 


(with these 288 proven collection plans and 
schemes) 


Cut Your Office Overhead 


(with these 42 tried and tested office short 
cuts) 


Locate Your Skips 
(with these 51 tracing tricks) 


All of the above are found in 


“PROVEN PLANS TO SPEED COLLECTIONS AND TIMELY 
TIPS TO TRIM OFFICE OVERHEAD” by David Morantz, 
president, Retail Credit Association, Kansas City, Kansas, with 
. recor Fg years’ experience in collecting money and retain- 
ng good will. 


In addition, it contains 470 collection paragraphs, classified ac- 
cording to appeals to pride, fear, sense of fairness, etc., and 
numbered for convenient use—including 147 attention-getting 
collection letter openers and 204 successful coin-coaxing closers; 
10 ways to use the telephone to improve collections; 4 ways 
to locate debtor’s job; an effective plan to collect from farm- 
ers; how to get the money on bad checks; and a wealth of 
other material along the same line. 

You also get a Letter and Paragraph book (loose leaf) with 
full instructions on how to use it, as well as a unique Supple- 
ment and Idea File providing a convenient place for your new 
ideas, clippings, etc. 

This wealth of tested, successful, cash-producing collection and 
time-, labor-, and postage-saving ideas, plans and letters is 
yours at the unbelievably low price of $5.00. 


The sooner — send for it, the sooner you can start using it 
in your business to speed up your collections, cut your over- 
head and locate your skips. 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 







































Johnson Celebrates 55th Year On Job 


Thomas Johnson, Credit Manager of Powers Mercan- 
tile Co., Minneapolis, celebrated his 55th year with that 
store November 2. He started as a cash boy in 1882 and 
was later promoted to the Credit Department. Twenty- 





five years ago he was made Credit Manager and he is 
still going strong! 
* * * 


Scott Succeeds Ostermayer 
Frank P. Scott, for a number of years Assistant Credit 


October Crepir WorLp. 


* . . 


Zelch Joins Frieman 


Joseph H. Zelch, formerly Credit 
Manager of Gimbel Bros., New York 
City, has been retained in an advisory 
capacity by A. J. Frieman, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Canada, to analyse credit policies and 
practices of the store and to supervise the 
installation of a new credit system, we ry 
learn from an authoritative source. 
















* + * 









Vancouver Bureau’s Display 
Wins Silver Trophy 


Out of 87 competitors at a dinner at- 
tended by 500 members of the Junior 
and Senior Boards of Trade of Van- 
couver, B. C., the Retail Credit Grant- 
ors’ Bureau, Ltd., carried off the silver 
trophy cup for the finest display. See 
photo (right). 

The Retail Credit Grantors’ Associa- 
tion of Vancouver, B. C., is the largest 
National unit in Canada. It went “100 
per cent National” immediately after 
the Omaha Convention. 
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Credit News Flashes-- 
Personal and Otherwise 





Manager of Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C., 
has been named Credit Manager, succeeding the late 
Harry V. Ostermayer, whose death was noted in the 


/ ASSOCIATION 


Edmonton Honors Mr. Crowder 

General Manager-Treasurer Crowder was the guest 
speaker at a banquet given in his honor by the Credit 
Granters’ Association and the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club of Edmonton, Alberta, November 16. 

Mr. Cecil Sutherland, President and 
General Manager of Johnstone Walker, 
Ltd., and President of the Association, 
was Chairman. An open forum followed 
Mr. Crowder’s address. Other speakers 
were H. O. Schultz, Manager of the 
Calgary Retail Credit Grantors, and 
Lloyd Ryan, local Manager of the Trad- 
ers Finance Corporation. There were 
152 credit men and women present. 

At the close of the meeting, Ken 
Montgomery, Manager of Sterling 
Finance Corp., and First Vice-President 
of the Association, presented to Mr. 
Crowder, on behalf of the members, a 
stickpin made of gold taken from the 
North Saskatchewan River. 

* * ca 
Providence Elects 

At their recent annual meeting, the 
Retail Credit Grantors of Rhode Island, 
Providence, R. I., elected the following officers and di- 
rectors: 

President, Sally E. Hammond, M. A. C. Plan of R. L.; 
Vice-President, George H. Jarrett, Turks Head Coal 
Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Clinton W. Briggs, Provi- 
dence Credit Bureau. Directors: John E. Burke; John 
T. Cambia; Leonard Johnson; Harrison J. Day; 
Charles E. Donilon; Joel J. Pincus; and Percy S. Troop. 
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Letters That 


Cross 


The Editor’s Desk 





Thomas L. Ford, Credit Manager 
of Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, was the 
first man to lay $10 on the line for 
registration at the National Conven- 
tion to be held in Pittsburgh next June, 
although Morris Riley and A. B 
Buckeridge made their Pittsburgh res- 
ervations while in Spokane. 

Leopold Meyer of Houston, Texas, 
came over to Pittsburgh in August and 
selected his room at the William Penn 
Hotel and announced his intention of 
being here in June, 1938. 

General Manager O’Neill of the 
Penn Hotel has set aside 1,200 rooms 
for the use of the credit men, so that 
we may be able to take care of all of 
them and their wives.—C. Guy Fergu- 
son, Secretary, Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 

Under the able leadership of Mr. 
Eugene Paulus, a drive for new mem- 
bers has been launched by the Milwau- 
kee Association and we are anticipat- 
ing a healthy increase. The city has 
been divided into several districts, with 
a captain and crew for each district. At 
a special meeting, attended by the 
workers, considerable enthusiasm was 
in evidence and we have every reason 
to feel that the dyive will be success- 
ful—Aug. C. Wehl, Credit Manager, 
Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee. 








Positions Wanted 
Crepir AND COLLECTION MAn- 
AGER.—With nine years’ credit and 
collection experience. Age 37. Prefer 
San Francisco or Pacific Coast loca- 
tion. Address Box 121, Crepir 


Wor .p. * * * 


CrepiIr AND COLLECTION MAN- 
AGER.—Seven years in present position 
—desires to make change. Seeking 
greater opportunity. Age 39, mar- 
ried; two dependents. Will go any- 
where. Address Box 122, CrepitT 
Wor.p. * * * 


Crepir MANAGER-CONTROLLER.— 
Experienced in big and medium stores. 
Capable increasing credit sales by 
sound methods, and of setting up and 
operating a control permitting liberal 
credit policy with minimum losses. 
Controller one firm 13 years. In an- 


other, increased charge business 20 per 
cent in 3 years, cut expenses $80,000 a 
year, increased collection percentage 
from 38 to 49 and changed P. & L. 
to profit. 
Wor_p. 


Address Box 123, Crepit 


This Association passed the follow- 
ing resolution November 2: 

“Resolved, that this Association is in 
agreement with the Installment Terms 
approved at the National Convention 
of the N. R. C. A. in June, 1937.” 

No national advertisers offer install- 
ments locally—H. B. Dawson, Secre- 
tary, Credit Granters’ Association of 
Victoria, B. C. 

2 « 

The enrollment in our Educational 
class has far exceeded our fondest ex- 
pectations. We actually have 78 mem- 
bers in the class, all in earnest to learn 
whatever we have to teach them. 

The attendance has been very grati- 
fying but then it should be. I feel, 
without any reservation, that the group 
of men selected to discuss the various 
topics in the course would compare 
favorably with any similar group to be 
found anywhere in the country. 

We are all enthusiastic. We think 
we are doing a worthwhile job. And 
we hope sincerely that those who are 
interested will benefit by what is being 
attempted in their behalf.—L. W. Hil- 
bert, Credit Manager, Stewart & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 











IF YOU HAVE 


5,000 


or more active retail accounts on 
your books investigate the 


“BIG THREE” 


for increased credit sales, improved 
collections and lower operating 
costs. 


Information free to controllers, 
credit and collection managers 
only. Write today. 


The POSTAGRAPH CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE 
SECRETARY’S 
BOOK 


By S. J. Wanous 


HIS book fills a need 

felt in every office. 
It will give your secre- 
taries and stenographers 
the answers to puzzling 
questions that are con- 
stantly arising in their 
work, With its guidance, 
stenog- 


the 
characteristic of an ex- 
pert’s. It is so complete 
that the most experienced secretary will 
find it constantly useful. It offers help of 
a kind never before obtainable in book 


form. 
PARTIAL OUTLINE 


STENOGRAPHIC EFFICIENCY: Increas- 
ing speed and accuracy in shorthand and 
typing. 

LETTER MECHANICS: Spacing, margins, 
standard letter arrangements. 
MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS: 
Correct style, proofreading. 
MINUTES OF MEETINGS: In- 
structions for writing minutes, 
examples. 

MEETING CALLERS: Getting 
information from strangers; ap- 
pointment calendar. 
TELEPHONE METHODS: 
Handling known and unknown 
callers; long distance calls. 
FILING: Four systems ex- 
plained; clearing files 


GRAMMAR: Trick usages made 
clear. Lists of troublesome 
words with explanations to 
c=sse you. Capitalization. 
nctuation. Hyphenation. 

VOCABULARY: Business terms 
defined and explained. Com- 
mercial abbreviations. 

LEGAL INSTRUMENTS: How 
to prepare legal instruments, 
documents used in legal actions, 
reports of court proceedings, 
etc. 

EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS: 
How to make business calcula- 
tions; handy tables. 


358 Pages, $2.50 


(Fill in, tear out, and mail) 





SENT ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


The Ronald Press Company 
Dept. M150, 15 E. 26th St., New York 


Send me a copy of S. J. Wanous’ 
THE SECRETARY’s Book. Within five 
days after its receipt I will either 
return it or send you $2.50, plus a 
few cents for delivery, in payment. 
(We pay delivery on cash orders; 
same return privilege.) 


Name 


ar (Please print) 
Street Address ~.--~-. _ 
City 
*Outsidecontinental U.S. and Canada 2.75 cash 


eh | 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 
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Credit Cooperation -- As I See It 
(Continued from page 3.) 


However, no credit manager can afford, with impunity, 
to refuse any request, no matter how unjustified, in a 
cold, harsh manner. It may take a few minutes longer 
for him to point out that credit cannot be extended at the 
moment for any one of several reasons, but if this extra 
time is taken the store will keep a friend whereas a 
brusque dismissal can do untold harm. 


The retail credit manager is the representative of his 
corporation. The stockholders expect and demand good 
management and the credit office is one of the focal points 
in a retail store organization where the difference between 
good and bad management is reflected immediately in the 
general operations picture. Therefore, even though he 
cannot in the interest of good business practices advance 
credit when prompt repayment is not assured, he must 
handle the transaction with the utmost tact to preserve 
the good will of the store. 

At no time in my entire business experience have con- 
ditions demanded as much from the store’s representa- 
tives as they do now. A kind word, a pleasant smile and 
a willingness to cooperate with customers is of utmost 
importance. More true than ever, and more than ever 
necessary to live up to is the biblical quotation: ‘“What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.” ... And do it with a smile! 


~or 


The Trinity of Business 
(Continued from page 8.) 

Through it the farmer can buy a radio and help keep a 
radio factory going. ‘Through it he will enjoy the mod- 
ern comforts of the finest standard of living the world has 
ever known. A common sack? Objectionable odor? 
They vanish away when you think of the wonderful things 
that sack of fertilizer produces! 

So if one can find Romance in a humble sack of ferti- 
lizer—how much more Romance is there in the task of a 
credit manager! 





And so I come back to my starting point, the Trinity of 
Business. In this basic Triangle of Business the credit 
manager occupies a very important place. His position, 
when occupied by the right kind of man, is one of tre- 
mendous importance to the life and success of any business 
organization. 

And that the spirit of Romance may grow in the hearts 
of credit managers throughout this fair land of ours— 
that successful credit managers may more and more be 
recognized as key executives in their business organiza- 
tions—that as the consequence of both, constantly in- 
creasing results may be achieved—is my sincere wish to 
credit managers all over America. 


~or 
A Practical Credit Office Layout 
(Continued from page 14.) 
Posting machines are placed with proper regard to day- 
light, with bookracks in front of these desks. The space 
underneath the bookracks is used for filing. 


The Sales Audit Division occupies the other end of this 
section. To conserve space, a working desk has been built 
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into the wall on two sides of this section. This practically 
provides a working space for double the number of work- 
ers formerly provided by individual desks. 

With the growth of volume, we are finding ourselves 
in need of some revisions in our office. It is our belief, 
however, that a volume of six million in retail sales can 
be handled in this space. In the present year, we are 
handling a volume substantially over the five million 
mark, with a maintained ratio of slightly more than 80 
per cent charge sales. 

mer 
Credit Investigations on Industrial Loans 
(Continued from page 15.) 

Three well-known adages express the reason for requir- 
ing the above: “Like father, like son,” “Birds of a feather 
flock together,” and “If he hasn’t paid the other fellow, he 
won't pay me.” Beyond the foregoing questions are those 
pertaining to conduct, dangerous conditions of marital dis- 
cord, or the concurrent conditions, commonly expressed 
as, “liquor and women.” 

Fourth, what is the reason for seeking credit? If 
credit is extended, will it help the applicant? We, in the 
money lending business, should be extremely careful in 
the application of this fundamental, as it creates either 
good or ill will. 

Interest charged on money may give value received in 
relieving mental anguish but its utility in this case is 
nihil. Even though the applicant meets the requirements, 
if he desires to borrow for uneconomical purposes, he 
should be turned down. It pays in the end. 

To what extent does the applicant own property, both 
personal and real? This is usually determined by an in- 
vestigation of the court records or revealed in the credit 
report. The investigation of property is important by 
virtue of the fact that collection difficulties may arise 
after credit has been extended. 

Property ownership indicates either stability or the 
detrimental condition of “land poorness.” Liens on prop- 
erty should be investigated carefully. 

~Der 


The Credit Woman’s Heritage 
(Continued from page 19.) 
ing the Convention we heard what an important place 
retail credit held in the economic problems of the day. 

If we are worthy of our heritage and accept our re- 
sponsibility, remain true to our aims and ideals, who can 
say but that we, too, The Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America, may in the years to come, have a 
contribution to make to those who follow after. It may 
be in the social order, it may be in the economic field, but 
achievement will be ours, if we so will: 


To be alive in such an age! 
To live to it! 
To give to it! 


Breathe the world-thought, do the world-deed, 
Think hugely of thy brother’s need. 

Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, 

Crave but to have in it a part— 

Give thanks and clasp thy heritage— 

To be alive in such an age!—Angela Morgan. 
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The Barometer of Retail Business 
(Continued from page 11.) 
Pay rolls during the first ten months of 1937 exceeded 
those months for 1936 by 34.0 per cent. . . . Collections, 
credit and total sales were off 4.0 per cent respectively in 
Toledo, Ohio. . . . Collections increased 8.0 per cent but 
credit sales decreased 4.0 per cent in Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Credit sales increased 9.7 per cent in Tulsa, Ofkla., 
while collections were up 1.4 per cent. . . . Collections 
and credit sales continue to increase in Texas. Collections 
were up 2.2 per cent in Austin due to an increase in gen- 
eral business conditions. . . . Collections, credit and total 
sales increased 20.0 per cent respectively in Borger, Tex. 
(Borger’s collection increase was the highest reported. ) 
Increased salaries and employment were the principal rea- 
sons given for the increases in collections. 

Collections remained unchanged in Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Credit and total sales increased slightly due to unusually 
warm weather. . . . Collections were off 7.5 per cent in 
Lewiston, Ida., due to lower prices for farm products and 
increased employment. 

Collections were off 15.0 per cent in Aberdeen, Wash., 
while credit and total sales were off 20.0 per cent. More 
than half of the mills are closed while several are operat- 
ing only half time. ‘The Sino-Japanese war has affected 
shipments to the Far East. . . . Collections increased 2.0 
per cent in Vancouver, Wash., due to a greater effort 
being placed on collections by merchants. 

Vancouver, B. C., reported collections and credit sales 
increased 5.0 per cent. . . . Collections in London, Ont., 
increased 12.0 per cent as a result of a general busi- 
ness IMprovement. 

De" 
Visualize Your Customer -- 
(Continued from page 18.) 

Hence, he has not only our delinquent account but 
others as well. Of course, lessening this evil depends 
entirely on the credit man and his ability to obtain the 
necessary information from the applicant and be in posi- 
tion, having this information, to ably advise him regard- 
ing budgeting and planning his future expenditures. 

Another reason is our hesitancy in calling our cus- 
tomer’s attention to a past due account. (It is of course 
necessary that we guard against offending.) So it rests 
with us to lay major stress on courtesy and diplomacy and 
at the same time use the forcefulness necessary to get satis- 
factory results. 

When an account becomes delinquent it is not always 
the fault of the credit or collection department or even 
the customer. Often the fault lies with the manner in 
which the salesperson has handled the customer when 
making the sale. 

No credit department can function properly and suc- 
cessfully without the full cooperation of the sales depart- 
ment. Therefore, we cannot urge too strongly the need 
to merge these two departments. They should meet fre- 
quently, discuss and iron out their respective problems. 

A satisfactory account almost always results in a perma- 
nent customer and that, of course, means resales for the 
salesperson. Therefore, cooperating and assisting the 
credit department is after all adding to the salesperson’s 
security and permanency. 
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$2058.42 Collected 
Through Stickers! 





Om CRowisy 4 wuTueR 
PResoent Taeasueen 


ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN 


OEPARTMENT STORES 
SALEM MASS 


August 18, 1937 


National Retail Credit Association 
St. Louls, Missouri 


ATTENTION: Mr. L. S. Crowder 
Dear Mr. Urowder: 


This letter will confirm an order for 1,000 
stickers wnich we mailed to you yesterday. 


This is the second order within the past few 
weeks, I thought vossibly your organization would be 
interested in Knowing of the success we have had through 
the use of these stickers. 


We have used approximately 900 of the original 
order and during the month of July, and two weeks of 
August, we collected $1,591.21 in full payment of accounts. 
Approximately $500.00 was received in partial payments, 
and $167.21 was collected through the medium of placing 
Celinquent accounts on a budget basis of payment. 


This, 1 think, is a very excellent showing, and I 
am only too glad to pass this information on to you for 
the benefit of someone else who may be interested in using 
these stickers. 
With best personal regards, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


ALMY, BIGELO® & WASHBURN, Inc. 


ra XA y Beraey’ 


Crecit Manager 
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And Here Is 
the Sticker 
That Did It! 


..The “Please” stick- 
er, shown at the right, 











” 
} ease >/ 


NOW that we've 






is the one mentioned be reminded you, 
in Mr. Seaman’s let- KF won’t you send 
ter. It is one of the Re us a check— 
old “National” series, d please? 

which we had discon- if 


Thank You! 


tinued. 














But our members 
wouldn’t let us dis- 
continue them! They 
kept on ordering! 


Two 
“Stand-Bys” 
Retained 


So, to meet the de- 
mand, we have ord 
ered a new supply of 
the two stickers shown 
here and will continue 
them because they are 
so successful. Price, 
$2.00 per 1000. 


National Retail 
Credit 
Association 


1218 Olive St. Louis 








Remind You-- 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 
Thank You! 
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“O.K.— 
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' 
—when you say, ‘‘Charge It’’— ' 
is a mark of trust—confidence ; 
that you will pay promptly. . 
This account is overdue, Remit H 
now, please, and— : 
; 
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Keep Your Credit ‘‘O.K.’’ 


National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit 
Retail ea Association 
eee ane Pee ee 
© 1937 N.R.C.A, 





Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 


Credit is faith—confidence in 
your agreement to pay accord- 
ing to terms, 

Keep Faith With Your Credi- 
tors and Justify Their Trust! 





National Credit 
Retail Association 
ESO LEE 
© 1937 N.R.C.A, 





This new series of “Standard” 
collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 

New copy, new layout, new 
color in the gummed paper. 

Five in the series, exact size as 
shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 

Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 


Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. 








Prompt Payment 
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H 
H —is as necessary to the mer- ; 
| chant and professional man as | 
' prompt service is to you! ; 
: You are their paymaster. Pay ; 
; according to agreement and ; 
' { 
' ' 
' ' 
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Protect Your Credit. 


National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit 
Retail sacrtp trust | Association 
Uae ee See SRe 
© 1937 N.R.C.A. 








Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 
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H 
Credit is the magic circle of | 
business. When you pay your | 
creditors—they can pay theirs ; 
and so on, around the circle, ; 
until it comes back to you! i 
Credit Is Confidence— \ 
Safeguard It! ‘ 
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National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit 
Retail onentn teat Association 
SEREEE BEER 
© 1937 N.R.C.A. 





Past Due 
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H Don’t let this past due account 
; mar your credit record. Pay it 
' now—and keep your credit rec- 
i ord clear! 
' 
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Credit! 
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Prompt Payments Build Good } 
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“Good Credit— 


\ 

' 

! 

| is worth more than all the 
| gold mines in the world,’ | 
' said Webster. ' 
‘ Prompt Payment Builds 
| Good Credit—“Worth | 
' More Than Gold” 
! 


A Friendly 
Reminder! 


As this account is overdue, ! 
| your remittance will : 
| greatly appreciated. 
| Prompt Payment Builds | 
| Good Credit—“Worth | 
| More Than Gold” 


© 1934 






The “Gold” Series 


An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x 2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.” 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., 
St. Louis. 





Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won’t you send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 

Prompt Payments Build 
Good Credit—“Worth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A, 
mee | enna 








Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 


“Worth More Than Gold” 
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| @ priceless credit record— 
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Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record. 


| Safeguard Your Credit— 
' It’s “Worth More Than 


Gold”! 
© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
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A New “Pay Promptly” Campaign 






Companion to the “Standard” Series 


SIX NEW ADS: 


“Credit—T he Modern 
Magic Wand” 


“Does ‘Q. C.’ Embar- 
rass You?” 


“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 


“Do Credit Problems 
Haunt You?” 


“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 
Back?” 

(Shown at right) 


“Friends Talk About 
‘"Q. C..’ Toot” 





Remove the “ball 
and chain”! Start 
now and rebuild 
your credit record 
by paying promptly. 


OU’VE seen them! Men who 

gave promise of brilliant careers— 
men who plodded and strove, year 
after year—yet failed just short of 
success! 


Held back by the “ball and chain” 
of a bad credit record—their effi- 
ciency impaired by worries about 
bills—their chances at important po- 
sitions and business opportunities 
were blocked by the shadow of “poer 
credit.” 


Not because they had planned it 


that way—but because they hadn’t 
planned the right way! 





Is Your Credit Record 


Holding 
You 


om 
Would thou heal up Pt Je 
The avenues of ill? * Bad 
Pay every debt as if BL CREDIT 
God wrote the bill! \ 


—Emerson 


Today’s plans are the realities of to- 
morrow. Plan now to make your 
credit a help in life—not a hindrance. 
Use your credit as a stepping stone 
to better things—a foundation stone 
for the future—by building an 
“O. K.” credit reputation now. 


Use your credit and pay all bills promptly; 
that makes—and keeps—your credit “O. K.!” 


MEMBER 
TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
asa PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY: This Space Is for Local Association Signature 
SACRED TRUST to be Set by You 
Cut off small brackets at each outside corner of advertisement which are placed there 
only to indicate exact size of space 
1937, NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 


These ads come com- 
plete, in mats ready to 
hand to your newspa- 
per, in two sizes. 
Prices: 


8x 12 in. $2.00 each 
4x 6 in. $1.25 each 


Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x6” size) shown 
at left—actual size. 


Series may be used as 
a campaign or in con- 
junction with our 
“Standard” series of 12 
ads. 


If you have used the “Standard” campaign, this new campaign can be used to 


“follow through.” 


both as a continuous newspaper campaign of 18 advertisements. 


If you have not used the “Standard” campaign, you can use 


A new “Portfolio of Pay Promptly Advertising,” showing all of the ads of the 
new campaign, as well as the effective advertisements of the “Standard” cam- 
paign, will be sent upon request. 












NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE STREET SAINT LOUIS, MO, 








After Seven Years of ‘Telautograph Service 
(SYSTEM SHOWN BELOW) 


Connecting Ed. Schuster’s 3 Great Stores With the Bureau 


Mr. E. Kant, Credit 
Manager, wrote to us 
as follows— 


“As you no doubt know 
from the article, Telauto- 
graph service plays a major 
part in our credit offices and 
we are always willing to 


Mr. Kant, who is also 
a Director of the Na- 
tional Association, in 
an article published in 
“Credit World,” Octo- 
ber, 1937, said: 

“If a case cannot be han- 


dled from the information 
on file, a message is imme- 


diately written over the 
Telautograph and an answer 
is returned in slightly over 
one minute average time.” 


give credit where credit is 


6th & Mitchell ‘Ue: 12th & Vleit 


<< 


Also, two of these big 
stores have direct Telau- 
tograph connections with 
the billing dept., at the 
main offices—This is a 
separate and distinct sys- 
tem from the one shown 


above. 


Photo (right) shows but a 
part of the Telautograph 
system at Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce 
(Credit Bureau). The 
service provides reports to 
18 business establishments 
in Milwaukee via _ their 
Telautograph system, es- 
tablished in 1929. 


36 Bureaus and 


Stores "Are Now Using This System 
Yet 

With Telautograph Rates Averaging About $1.00 Per Day. Per Store 

Connected—Some Bureaus and Some Stores Have Not Yet Ordered! 


Remember—Telautographs Require Only ONE Person’s Time to 
Send or Receive Messages—and an Indelible Record Remains! 


° 


“The Telautograph ... affords us the opportunity of hav- 
ing the desired information gonveyed from the central rec- 
ords in a minimum of time.’ FRoM Crepir Wortp—Ocrtoper, 1937. 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCH OFFICES AT YOUR SERVICE!! 


DEPENDABILITY ECONOMY SERVICE 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








